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LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY REMAINS of EDWARD 


BULWER, LORD LYTTON. By his Son, the EARL OF LYTTON. With 
Portraits, Iustrations, and Facsimiles, demy 8vo. 


(Vols. I, arf II. in the press. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 36s, 


THE VOYAGE of the JEANNETTE. The Ship and Ice Journals 
of Lieut.-Com. GEORGE W. DE LONG. Edited by his WIFE 


“There is much to interest the student of humanity in these 


‘faithfully kept 
journals.” — Times 


2 vols., demy 8vo, with numerous Tables and Facsimiles, cloth, 36s. 
THE ALPHABET: an Account of the Origin and Development of 
Letters. By ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A., LL.D. 
“Thoroughly clear and readable.” —Saturday Review. 
“ A really great work.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Deserves to be widely studied.””—St. James’s Gazette. 


“‘ A mine of new and interesting facts.” — Westminster Review. 
“A standard work,’’—Athenaewm. 


** Brought up to the present level of knowledge.”—Academy. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
THE HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of the CIVIL LAW of ROME: 


an Aid to the Study of Scientitic and Comparative Jurisprudence. By Pro- 
fessor SHELDON OS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. By George John Romanes, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Zoological Secretary of the Linnean raya With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by CHARLES DAR , M.A., tf D F.RB.S, 

n 


he press, 
Vols, III. and IV., large crown 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and his TIMES. By Professor Villari. 
Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


DISCOURSES on the FIRST DECADE of TITUS LIVIUS. By 
NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI. ‘Translated by NINIAN HILL THOMSON, 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


THE POPULAR LIFE of BUDDHA. By Arthur Lillie, M.R.AS. 


Crown 8vo, with Forty-seven Woodcuts, cloth, 5s. 


THE ORGANS of SPEECH and their APPLICATION in the 
FORMATION of ARTICULATE SOUNDS. By Professor Von MEYER. 
[International Scientific Series. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


ESSAYS on DIET. By Francis William Newman. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, each vol. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Complete in 12 vols. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES. By Edmund W. Gosse. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
THE ANIMAL LORE of SHAKSPEARE’S TIME. By E. 
PHIPSON. 


“To the naturalist, to the student of history, and to the lover of poetry Miss 
Phipson’s book cannot but be deeply interesting. She has brought together an 
extraordinary amount of curious information, and she has treated it with good sense, 


acuteness, and judgment.”—St, James’s Gazette, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


WHAT THINK YE of the CHRIST? By Samuel Clifford. 











Feap. 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author of “The Epic of 
es.” 


Parchment, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. [The Parchment Library. 


18mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s. 


OLD WORLD IDYLLS, and other Poems. By Austin Dobson. 


Crown 4to, with 114 Ilustrations and Ornaments, cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s, 


THE PRINCESS: a Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. 


New Edition, 16mo, with Thirty-two Dlustrations, cloth, 3s, 6d.; cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 


LUCILE. By Owen Meredith (the Earl of Lytton). 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE WIND and the WHIRLWIND. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 7s, 6d. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By C. Kegan Paul. 


“Seldom, indeed, is it that a work of this description is so moderate in tone and so 
philosophical in view. No attempt to oppose or confute the views by which various 
characters were influenced is apparent, and the chief task of the writer seems to be 


appreciation. Mr. Paul writes lucidly and well, and his work is pleasant as well as 
edifying reading.” —Notes and jes. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
UPS and DOWNS of SPANISH TRAVEL. By H. Belsches 
GRAHAM BELLINGHAM. nenan 
“Lively and amusing. The author takes us not only to Madri flaga, Granada, 
the Escurial, and other places constantly visited by tourists, but also to the Balearic 
Isles, and his descriptions of life in Majorca will be new to most English readers. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


THE PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. H. Bradley, Author of 
“Ethical Studies,” &c. 


Second Edition, Revised, with many Additions. 


THE MODERN APPLICATIONS of ELECTRICITY. By E. 
HOSPITALIER. Translated by JULIUS MAIER, Ph.D. Completein?2 vols,, 
8vo, profusely Illustrated, cloth, each 12s, 6d. 

Vol. I, ELECTRIC GENERATORS—ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Vol. II. TELEPHONE—VARIOUS APPLICATIONS—ELECTRICAL 
TRANSMISSION of ENERGY. 
“We have . « Everything is stated 


leasure in ,recommending the book. . 
clearly and distinctly.””—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE LIFE of LORENZ OKEN. By Alexander Ecker. With 


Explanatory Notes, Selections from Oken’s Comenpontonce, and Portrait of 
the Professor, from the German, by ALFRED TULK. 


*‘Oken is very little known in England, although as the founder of the first 


scientific association at Leipsic, and as a man who gave much stimulus to German 


thought at the beginning of the century, he deserves to be remembered.” 


Morning Post. 
“Mr. Tulk has executed his translation very successfully.””—Saturday Review. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HASKA: a Drama in Three Acts (as represented at the Theatre 


Royal Drury Lane, March 10th, 1877), By NRY SPICER, Author of 
**Otho’s Death-Wager,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE CASTILIAN BROTHERS—CHATEAUBRIANT—WALDE- 


M : Three Tregedics and THE ROSE of SICILY: a Drama, By the 
AUTHOR of “GINEVRA,” “HERMAN WALDGRAVE,” &c, 





LONDON: 1, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE 
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ASSIES.—To COLLECTORS. —The Rey. 


J. E. VERNON peetccew,¢ of the late W. Tassie) has some 
CAMEOS and INTAGLI ISPOSE OF. —For particulars and 
rices apply to him at 8, Actinaten-vtlions Clifton. 


A GRAND PICTURE by LANFRANC 
veaxo ey Bubject, 8. GREGORY, £500,—Apply to Rev. J. E. 








PUPIL, FIGURE PAINTING.—Mr, P. 


NEWMAN REQUIRES a YOUTH with taste for drawing.— 
Principals only apply, 5, Ampthill-square, N.W. 


LADY wishes to Docoumend a Ger- 

man Lady, of whom she cannot speak too ly, aged 28, w' 
speaks Beye duently, as COMPANION toa LADY a Sy OUNS GIRLS — 
Apply to BENECKE, Cleveland Lodge, Dorking. 


READABLE BOOK CATALOGUE, no 


double columns of small type.—Topography, Family History, Anti- 
quities, and Useful and Rare Books in all Classes of Literature, Post-free, 
—ALFRED RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square, London.—Books and Engrav 
ngs Bought. in 


(GHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 per annum, and tenable for 
Three Years, by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army, is VACANT. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY before NOVEMBER Ist, 


TPUNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, ig Caper M.A. 
sometime Follow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, F: Beeond 
Class Classics, First Clasa in Law and Modern Wistery, ond A My F. J. FORD, 
bmw B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 200 

uineas. 


CLASSICAL LECTURER and TUTOR 


WANTED at ORMOND COLLEGE, MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY.— 

A Graduate with First-class Honours, "Salary, £500 a-year, with rooms 

and commons, £100 passage-moncy.—Further porteciom, apply to Rev. 

Dr. DrKEs, 49, Gordon-square, London, W.C. ; J. E. SANDYS, Eaq., M.A., 

——-. College, Cambridge ; J. E.C, feusne ise. LL.B,, Owens College, 
anches 























GHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, STRAT- 


FORD-ON-AVON.—The Library and Picture Gallery of the Memorial 
Buildings are now completed. The Council will be glad to receive dona- 


tions of Books auitable for a Dramatic Library. and ee of first 
editions of Old and Modern Plays. Also of ictures of § hakespearean 
subjects and Portraits of Actors,—Address C. LOWNDES, Secretary. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ 


AGENT and ACCOUNTANT, —Advice ven as to the best mode of 
don alf of. Authors, Transfer 








THE “LOISETTIAN” 


SCHOOL OF MEMORY. 


Instantaneous Memory! 
Art of Never Forgetting! 
Discontinuity Cured! 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL SYSTEM 
WHOLLY UNLIKE MNEMONICS. 
Any Book Mastered in One Reading. 


fr MEMORY and DISCONTINUITY. 


PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE, 


Dr, ANDREW WILSON, F.R,S.E,, Editor of ‘‘ Health,” says w=" His 
System is Physiological and Scientific in the Highest Degree.” 
B. MENARS, Ney Retired List, Indian Army, says 7—* The danger in 
desea Spee | me ice] lies in ‘Mental Voracity.’ Facts are so easily 
by it that t is danger of being tempted to take a fresh meal 
before the last one has been digested and assimilated.” 


PROF. A. LOISETTE 
37, New Oxford Street, London, 


B_RSTOL MUSEUM and LIBRARY. 


The Council are prepared to receive Applications for the Office of 
LIBRARIAN, Salary £130.—Applications, stating age and other particutars, 
} ew —- of * re may be sent on or before NOVEMBER 3rD to 

ie orsign 





8. H, SWAYNE 
PK. a} Hon. Secretaries. 


NORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and 
ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 


MR. WARINGTON W. SMYTH, M.A. A., F.R.S., will begin a COURSE of 
SIXTY LECTURES on MINING at 4 o'clock on THURSDAY, the 8TH 
NOVEMBER, at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, w. 

Application for tickets of admission should be made to the REGISTRAR, 
Normal School of ‘Science, 8 South | Kensingtoa, — 


NIVERSITY 


LIVERPOOL, 


Applications are invited for the no CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS, The 
Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two-thirds 
of the Fees of Students, the total stipend being guaranteed not to fall 
short of £400 perannum. The Professor will be ry to commence his 
duties on JANUARY 7TH, 1884. Is, to be 
forwarded to the REGISTRAR on or before DECEMBER Isr. 


[URHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


NEWCAS8TLE-UPON-TYNE. 


An APPOINTMENT will be made to the OFFICE of PRINCIPAL of 
the DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
on or about NOVEMBER 22ND. The Principal will also be Professor 
of Mathematics. The Salary will be £700 a-year, with the addiion of 


Fees, 
Testimonials to be forwarded to THEO. WOOD BUNNING, Esq., Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on or before NOVEMBER 13TH. 


(WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


BERKELEY FELLOWSHIP. 

The COUNCIL propose to Appoint to a FELLOWSHIP of the VALUE of 
£100 for ONE YEAR, but renewable for a SECOND ‘<a baw yo YEAR, io 
one of the following. Subjects :—Pure plied M. 

Physics, Engineering, vil “Be” mad , Chemistry. 
he Appomtme +" Ja: mi ade after id of D y 


“a her oe ted tore 4 ‘obtained on Application to Dr. GREENWOOD, 
er ag of the Cero. anes to be sent to the Registrar on or 


before 12tH NOVEM. 
J, HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





COLLEGE, 




















‘AVENDISH ‘COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded, under ~ Nag se of His Grace the Duke 
oF DEVONSHIRE, ee of y, to enable Junior 
Students, i ded for = aon Medical, and Teaching 
Professions, for the nd a and for Business, to obtain a University 
Education economically and under special supervision. 

‘y usual age of entry being between 16 and 17, a ‘aegnee may be taken 


Tho College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 


Vacation), Tuition, and University Fees, are £84 per annum. 
by ane further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, Cam- 
Ze. 


LONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL for NURSES, WHITECHAPEL, E, 











The NURSING LECTURES are given every WEDNESDAY, at 8 P.M. 

The FIRST COURSE, on the GENERAL DETAILS of NURSING, by 
Miss a Matron to the Hospital, commenced in August. 

SECOND URSE, on ELEMENTARY ANATOMY and SURGICAL 
NURSING, 4 FREDERICK TREVES, Esq., F.K.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to the Hospital, commencing NOVEMBER } A ‘1383. 

THIRD COURSE, on ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY and MEDICAL 
NURSING, by A. ERNEST yore Ln M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to 
the Hospital, commencing in MARCH, 1884. 

A limited number of Ladies nay on payment of Half-a-Guinea for 
each Course, Apply to the MATRON. 

A. H. HAGGARD, Secretary. 





of Literary Property. carefully anes Twenty years’ 
Highest fi » EC, 








XFORD. —TO LET, Furnished, for the 


‘ Winter Months, 26, Norham-road, Rent £10 per month, Two 
servants can be taken with the house,—Apply to Mr. W. GRAY, 30, New 
Jon Hall-street, Oxford, 


« aT ‘and the BIBLE.”—Often as 


these words appear in the current literature of the day, the sub. 
ject has never yet received the impartial treatment it clearly deserves. 
otiecian men of pooner and unprejudiced views willing to co-o = 
with a few more for the purpose of fearless aud honest HESEAR 
Fequeated to communicate with SEOBETARY, 27, Fernlea, Balham, Surrey. 





Just published. 


(THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS of 


WILLIAM BURGES, A.R.A, Edited by R. P. PULLAN, F.R.I.B.A, 
Seventy-five Lithographic Plates. Price £1, SiIUDIES in ARCHI- 
TECTURAL STYLE, By R. P, PULLAN. Ninety-six Plates, Price £1,— 
Copies sent, carriage paid. on receipt of remittance to K, P, PULLAN, is, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, 


Just published, ane 1s. 6d. ; by post, Ie, 84 
HE CALENDAR of the UN IVERSITY 
COLLEGE of WALES, SESSION 1833-4, 
Manchester; J. E, CORNISH, 33, Piccadilly, 





FOr the ARTISTIC DECORATION of 
the HOME visit the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
paid doors west of Mudie’s Library). 
Splendid Copies of the Old Masters from the most 
celebrated Gal ries of Europe. 


Reproductions of Modern Paintings from the Luxem.. 
bourg, “‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 


Facsimiles of Turner’s “‘ Liber Studiorum.” 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare. 
works from the Print Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with press notices from the 
Times, Athenaeum, Academy, Portfolio, Art Journal, &c.,, 
free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d., free per-post. 

Address the ManaGer, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


or 
J. Ms. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Reproduced in Facsimile =o the Autotype > and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Kev. STOPFOR BROOKE, M.A. Publishing 
in 3 vols., each containing Twenty- four Saauioen price Four Guineas 
per vol. Volume the First now ready. 


Detached Plates of this Edition of the Liber, with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 30. 6d. 
Prosp on 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London, 
Publishers { Tawny SOTHERAN & CO., London and Manchester, 


19? CENTURY ART SOCIETY. 


The CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES, —The INAUGURAL EXHIBITION 
of Oil Paintings, Water-Colours, &c., will OPEN to the Public on MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 5TH,—9, Conduit-street, Bond-street. 


7: FREEMAN & MARRIOTT, Secs, 
“ T H E 


THIN RED LINE,’ 
NOW ON VIEW at WILSON’S FINE ART GALLERY, EDINBURGH. 











By ROBERT GIBB, R.8.A. 


Photogravures of this National Picture by Goupil published by ARCHI- 
BALD RAMSDEN, 9, Argyll-street. Regent-street, London, 


ROF. HEER’S PRIMEVAL WORLD 


of SWITZERLAND. With Geological Map and 560 Illustrations 
Edited by JamMzs HEYWOOD, M.A., F.K.S., F.G.S. In 2 vols., 8vo, price 12s 
London : LON@MANS & Co. 








Pust published, New Edition, 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


(THE SEVEN SOURCES of HEALTH. 
By WILLIAM STRANGE, M.D. 
A Manual of Personal Hygiene. General View of the Lene of the 
Human Body, Temperament, Age, Sex, Habit. 
1. Air.—2. Light.—3. Temperature and Climate, uum 
and Drink, — 5. Exercise. — 6. Cleanliness, Bathing, 
Sleep. London : HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


, &e.—4, Food 
ing, &c, — 





Second Edition, price 5s. 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 


Treatment. By LIONEL 8, BEALE, F.R.S. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 





Strongly bound, price 21s. 


OW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, much Enlarged, 
with 100 Plates and 536 peges of Letterpress, is now ready. 
London: HARRISON, Pall-mall. 


W ORKS EXPOSING the FALLACIES of 
MATERIALISM and ATHEISM. By LIONEL 8, BEALE, F.R.S. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life. 10s, 6d.—ON LIFE and on VITAL 
ACTION. 5s,—THE MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d.—THE ** MACHINERY 
of LIFE.” 2s,—LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
London; J. & A. , CHURCHILL, 








MUDIZ’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY provides for ail 
Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum and upwards a 
constant succession of the Best and Newest Books in every 
Department of Literature as they are issued from the 
press. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in 
circulation, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn 
Sor Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and 
will be ferwarded postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Reaunt Street, & 2, Kine Srrezt, OHEAPSIDE, 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Illustrated by Mr. Henry Frencu. 


UNDER THE RED FLAG. 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘*LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” “ VIXEN,” 
“GOLDEN CALF,” &c. 


SEE THE 


MISLETOE BOUGH. 


THE NEW ANNUAL. 


*,* The New Annual is the Best in Literary and Artistic 
Quality, and the Largest in Quantity, of any similar Work 
hitherto produced. 


Lonvon: J. & R. MAXWELL, 


Mitton Hovsz, Sxoz Lang, Freer Srrezt, E.C. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1883. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


HE REV. CHARLES BEARD’S LEC- 


TURES on the REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN 
ITS RELATION TO MODERN THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE, 
The Previous Hibbert Lectures— 

1882, by Professor KUENEN ; 1881, by T. W. Ruys DAVIDS ; 1880, by M. 
Frvest RENAN ; 1879, by P. LE PaGE RENOUF ; 1878, by Professor Max 
MULLER 

May be had price 10s, 6d. each. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 

and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh 
GERALD MASSEY’S NEW BOOK, 
2 vols., 1,100 pages, imp. 8vo, cloth, price 30s, 


HE NATURAL GENESIS; or, Part 

the Second of “ A Book of the Beginnings,” containing an attempt 

to recover and reconstitute the lost Origins of the Myths and Mysteries, 

Types and Symbols, Religion and Language, with Egypt for the Mouth- 

— — Africa for the Birthplace, By GERALD MASSEY. 2 vols., imp. 
vo, 308, 











By the same Author— 
THE BOOK of the BEGINNINGS, 2 vols., imp. 8vo, 30s, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HE BOOK of JOB: a Critically Revised 


Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, &c. By G. H. BATE- 
80N WRIGHT, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford; Head-Master of H.B.M.’s 
Government Central School, Hong Kong. 

CONTENTS ; Introduction—The Book of Job: a Drama—The Author an 
Israclite—His Skill—His Use of Hebrew Literature—His Poetic Skill (Scan- 
sion, Paronomasia)—Date of the Book—Text—Criticism—Notes—Gramma- 
tical Notes—Analysis of Speech Gl y—Appendi xxxvii. 
and the Book of Job. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederiek-street. Edinburgh. 


Just published, in 2 vols., 8vo, price 28s. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED 
SCRIPTURE. 


A CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, and_ DOGMATIC 
ENQUIRY into the ORIGIN and NATURE 
ot the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 


By GEORGE T. LADD, D.D. 


This elaborate work embodies the studies and labour 
of several years, and has been looked forward to with 
interest by Biblical scholars on account of the author’s 
known competence for his difficult task. It need hardly 
be said that the subject is one which at present 
stirs theological thought throughout English-speaking 
Christendom. 

Edinburgh: T. & T. CLarK. 


London: HaminTon, ApAms, & Co. 

















Now ready. 


HSToRY of SOUTHAMPTON. Partly 
from the MS. of Dr. Speed in the Southampton Archives, By the 
Rev. J. SILVESTER DAVIES, M.A., F.S.A., 
Vicar of St. James’s, Enfield Highway ; late Vicar of Woolston, 
Royal 8 i tly printed rig a 
yal 8vo, elegantly printed at the Ballantyne Press on fine antique paper, 
and handso: 
St fe Re apa bape sa ee ML of eb 


Five Hundred Copies only are printed ft if whi 
cael edt ly i) for Sale, of which less than 180 


Fifty Copi 
all ten ‘opi bed x” are printed on Large Paper, at 31s. 6d. each, which are 


Southampton : GILBERT & Co., 26, Above Bar. London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, & Co., 32, Paternoster-row, E.C. (to whom the Trade should apply). 
And may be had, by order, of Booksellers, . — 


THE VOICE OF INDIA: 


A Monthly Magazine, published in Bombay, gives a carefully selected 

: compendium of all that is most valuable in the Native Journals Eeoughous 

= ia, thereby bringing before the British Public the Real Thoughts and 
rue Wishes of the Indian Peoples. £1 per annum, post-paid. 


__London Agency: 14, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross 








8vo, pp. xxxii—531, cloth, 10s. 


GENESIS: 


WITH A TALMUDICAL COMMENTARY 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A. 
Tondon ; SAMUEL BAGSTER & Sons (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
EDITED BY T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME.—IV. THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURER. 


THE RESTORATION in EGYPT. By A. BEAMAN. 
SCOTCH RSITIES : their Friends and Foes. 





UNIVE 
By Prof. JonHn NicHot. 
BAZAINE’S VINDICATION. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
A MONTH in CONNEMARA. By SamvuEt Larna, M.P. 
aLeoniore of the FUTURE. By J. E. Gorst, 


THE POLITICAL CONDITION of SPAIN. 
Sefor Don LAUREANO FIGUEROLA. 


POETS of TO-DAY. By W. L. CourTNEY. 
IRELAND and the TORY PARTY. By T. M. 
HEALY, M.P. 


By 


THE TRUSTEESHIP ‘of the SUEZ CANAL. By 
CHARLES WARING. 


HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS :— 
1. PoLirTics. 
2. FINANCE. 


THE LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
New Edition, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, pp. 616, 7s. 6d. 


LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES. 
. JESUS CHRIST—GOD—GOD and MAN. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
[This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CHETWYND 


A MARCH VIOLET. 


By the Hon. Mrs. CHETWYND, 
Author of “ The Dutch Cousin. 


3 vols., crown 8vo, [ This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 
HARD LINES. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “‘ Breezie Langton,” “‘ At Fault,” &¢. 
8 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 
By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, 
Author of “ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” &c. 
3 vols. 





Cuarman & Hatt (Limirep), 11, Henriectta-street. 





MESSRS, WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS? 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
This day is published, 


A Lt.ss8&.0O WN, 


By the AUTHOR of “ MISS MOLLY,” “ DELICIA,”’ 
“ GERALDINE HAWTHORNE,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo, price 25s. 6d. 


This day is;published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 


or, the Waterways, oons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia, By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, Author 
of “The Swan and her Crew.” Illustrated with 
Twelve Full-Page Plates, Post 8vo, 14s. 

“Rarely have we met with a work which has given 
us greater pleasure than this, and it is with the utmost 
contidence that we recommend it to the notice of our 
readers. They will be delighted with its treatment of 
a subject which has paramount claims on the interests 
of anglers.” —Fishing Gazette. 


This day is published, THIRD EDITION. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


OLIPHANT. Illustrated. Complete in 2 vols., 
post 8vo, price 21s. 

“Brilliant and delightful. . . . The book is one 
which everybody will greedily read and greatly admire. 
It is the outcome_of singular originality and inde- 
pendence. . It contains enough to —, a score 
of ordinary novelists for the production of a score of 
extraurdinary novels.” —Athenaewm. 

“*May be characterised as a novel of a thousand, if 
only for the fact that it may be read through consecu- 
tively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleasure 
to the reader with every fresh perusal, It is 
not as a story that ‘Altiora Peto’ challenges warm 
admiration, but as a brilliant picture of life and 
manners.” —Spectator. ‘ e 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite 
refreshment inspired by this work of genuine wit, of 
strong good sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly 
style.”’—Giuaphic. 


Library Edition—Mr. Stormonth’s Dictionary. 
This day is published, 
PART I., PRICE TWO SHILLINGS, 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGI- 
CAL, and EXPLANATORY. embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and a 
Copious Selection of Old English Words. To which 
are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and 
Phrases. By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 
Author of “Etymological and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Language for Schools and 
Colleges,” &c. The Pronunciation carefully Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab. 
To be completed in TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS. 


Edinburgh and London: Wm. Buacxwoop & Sons, 





By JULIUS 


LUTHER’S LIFE 


On Wednesday, November 7, will be published, in 1 vol., large crown 8vo, price 16s. 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


IN ENGLISH. 


KOESTLIN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


With Four Facsimiles in Lithography and about Ninety Illustrations engraved on Wood from 
Authentic Sources, 





Lonpon: 


LONGMANS & OO. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., 8vo, price 42s., cloth. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A. Oxon., D.D. Ph.D, 


Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. 








Lonpon: 


LONGMANS & CQ. 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


LIGHT in LANDS of DARKNESS: a 
sponend of Mission Work in Greenland, Labrador, 
South America, Syria, Armenia, Persia, &c. 
BORG OBERT YOUNG, Author of “Modern Mis- 
sions,” of which the present work forms a Second 
Series. With an Introduction ie ace Right Hon. 
the EARL of SHAFTESB G. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, — 


THE “LIVES WORTH LIVING” SERIES 
otf POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. per vol. 

1. LEADERS of MEN. By H. A. PAGE. 

2. WISE WORDS and,LOVING DEEDS. By 
E. CONDER GRAY. 

3. MASTES MISSIONARIES. By A. H. 
Japp, LL.D. 

4. LApous and VICTORY. By A. H. Japp, 





“There must assuredly be a large number of readers 
to whom these stories of the = of such men will 
prove very acceptable.’’—Spectato 


THE PRINCE of the HUNDRED SOUPS: 
a Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, with a Pre- 
face, by VERNON LEE, Author of “ Belcaro,” 
“Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy,” &e. 
With Four Illustrations in Sepia by Sarah Birch: 
Cheaper Edition. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GUDRUN, BEOWULF, and ROLAND. 
With other Medizeval Tales. By JOHN GIBB. 
With Twenty Illustrations. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE by the WORKS. By Edward 


GARRETT, Author of “ eee As of . Pa ome 
Life,” &c., &c. With Front ey ird and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 


DICK’S HOLIDAYS, and WHAT HE DID 
WITH THEM: a Picture Story Book of Count 
Life. By, JAMES WESTON. —_aee 
Cheaper Edition. Imp. 4to, cloth extra, 3s, 6d 


HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chapters in 
Recent Ex it Cheape and Discovery. Illustrated. 
po mg Bay and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 


THE ROMAN STUDENTS; or, on the 
Wings of the Morning: a Tale of the Renaissance. 
B the AUTHOR of “THE ar 
BROTHERS,” &c. With Illustrations by G. 
Jacomb Hood. Cheaper Edition. Imp. 8vo, sioth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 


FOOTPRINTS: Nature Seen on its Human 
Side. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls,” &c. With 125 Illustrations. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


MARGARET the MOONBEAM: a Tale for 
the Young. By CECILIA LUSHINGTON, Author 
ot “Over the Seas and Far Away.” With Tilustra- 
tions by M. E. Edwards. Second Edition, Small 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d, 


THE EPIC of KINGS: Stories Retold from 
the Persian Poet Firdusi. By HELEN ZIMMERN, 
Author of “Stories in Precious Stones,” ‘ Lite of 
Lessing,” &c. With Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, 
| ee and Prefatory Poem by E. W. Gosse. Popular 
Edition. Crown sv 0, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING; or, Rambles 
Among our Gipsies and their Children in their 
Tents and Vans. By GEORGE SMITH, of Coal- 
ville, Author of “Gipsy Life,’ &c. Illustrated. 
Crown 8y 0, cloth extra, 6s, 


OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idy]. 
By VERNON LEE, Author of “ Belearo,” “ Prince 
ot the Hundred Soups,’ ” &c. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d. 





Mr. T. Fisuer Unwin, 26 Paternoster-square, E.C, 





F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES, 


LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols, 


ONLY A 
VILLAGE MAIDEN. 


By LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD, 
Author of “ Mollie Darling,’’ ‘Sweetheart and Wife,” &c.,&e. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
OF 


THE SECOND EDITION 


PEERESS AND 
PLAYER. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of “ M Rister the Actress,” ‘*A Broken Blossom,”’ 
“Pacing the Footlights,”’ &c., &c. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


ONLY AN ACTRESS. 
By EDITH STEWART DREWRY, 
Author of “On Dangerous Ground,” &c., &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. G. LINNZUS BANKS. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Mrs. G. L. BANKS, 
Author of “ Goae rovidence House,” “ "The Manchester 
Man,” &c., &c. 

“ . . Is just one - gu eoche it is a pleasure to read and to recom- 
mend to others. . . The personages are one and all delightful, and 
most true to life. . . . There is a fresh and wholesome air about the 
book that recalls the gt old school of novel-writing which died when 
Miss Austen to be.”"— Whitehall Review. 

* There reigns much earnest sentiment in Mrs. Banks’s latest novel. The 
manners and 5) h of the time she writes of are portrayed with much skill, 

. . Several of her personages are depicted not only in vivid colours, 
but the characteristics of each of them are brought out in a remarkable 
manner. . . . The reader will find pleasure in the perusal of these well- 
written three volumes, on which the author has evidently bestowed much 

ork and care.”—Mornii 
re . There is a gud ae deal which is interesting in this novel, not 
only as regards the scenery and accessories, but as r — the fortunes of 
Muriel herself and of her devoted lover. - « Amid so much of popular 
fiction which is mere trash, we are glad Be find a work of such substantial 
merit as ‘ Forbidden to Marry. 2"— John 

more ay wed novel ty not be perused by the reading 
community. ”"— Public Opinion. 
fe reader will find much pleasure in the perusal of what is 
really a work of substantial merit.”—Court Circular. 


MRS. EILOART’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


WAS IT WORTH THE COST? 
By Mrs. EILOART, 
Author of | “My Lady Clare,”’ ‘ The Dean’s Wife,” 
**How He Won Her,” &c., &c. 
** The tone of the book is distinctly good. John Bull. 
“Mrs, Eiloart’s novels are always welcom 
found a healthy and cheerful help to passing ° ; dull hour, 


bh * 


This novel will be 
Cint. Journal. 
* aabh 





* P me a nea and unp and, 


novel. *__Spec 
“A clever eat —_— readable book. . . . 


The writing is lively, 
and the story is very interesting.” —Society. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


SOCIETY’S QUEEN. 
By INA LEON CASSILIS, 
Author oF ** A Loveless Sacrifice,” &e. +» &C. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


HIS DEAREST WISH. 


By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE, 


Immediately, in 1 vol., cloth, 6s, 


A WOMAN’S MEMORIES OF 
WORLD-KNOWN MEN, 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 
Author of ‘‘ Recommended to a “pwenty Years in 
the Wild West,” “A Yachting oyage to the Gulf 


of Mexico,” &e., &e, 


THE NEW ‘ADDITIONS TO WHITE &C C0.’s S 
SELECT NOVELS. 
In 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
FRIENDS AND LOVEBS. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), 
Author of “ Allerton Towers,” &c., &c. (Just ready. 


FACING THE FOOTLIGHTS. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of “ My Sister the Actress,”’ &c., &e.” (Immediately. 


Just ready, at all Booksellers’ in town and country, and at 
all Railway Bookstalls, in picture boards, 2s, 


PHYLLIDA. By Florence Marryat. 
£.V. Wurre & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





NEW WORK BY MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 
Now ready, 21s., completing the Work. 


VOLS. III, and IV. of COURT LIFE 


BELOW STAIRS; or, pad UNDER the LasT GEOKGEsS, 1 
1830, By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. — 
“ The reigns of George cas lie Gath atin ‘ourth are no i 
i and i than thoae of George the First and: George the 

Second. Mr. Molloy’s style is bright and fluent, 
and he tells his stories with unquestionable skill and vivacity.” 








es thenaeum. 
Mr. Molloy’s narrative is concise, and exbibits a wide acquaintance 
with the men and manners of the age. The anecdotes of famous men of 
fashion, wits, — or knaves in introduced are amusing reading ; and several 
not kno such men as Sheridan and Chesterfield 
enliven the pages. "Morning Post 

** These last two volumes of Mr, Molloy’s ‘Court Life Below Stairs’ are 
likely to attain as much popularity as the first two did. The narrative is 
fluent and amusing, and is far more instructive than nine-tenths of the 
novels which are published nowadays.”—$t. James's Gazette. 

“*The success of Mr, Molloy’s first two volumes of ‘Court Life Below 
Stairs’ showed the ess of the popular appetite for scandal. As the 
second section of the author's book is of the same type, it will probably not 
fall short of it in popularity.” Academy. 

hese volumes are quite equal to the earlier ones. Mr, age ‘8 por- 
traits of the famous menu and women of the time are with care, and 
his style is crisp."—British Quarterly Review. 


WITHOUT GOD: Negative Science 


and NATURAL ETHICS. By PERCY GKEG, Author of “The Devil’s 
Advocate,” ** Across the Zodiac,” &c. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 12s, 

“* Mr. Greg’s speculative works are always worth study, and this certainly 
not the least of them. It is a powerful and instructive book for the doubter 
> — —— the uae has given us many discussions of great subtlety and 

jepth.”—Specta: 

“Mr. Percy a has much wisdom and acuteness Jin his S pages. His 
remarks ov the kind of parody of termin. 
ology, religious methods of thought, t, which some anti-religious persons seem 
to affect, are very forcible and just. +_Sat turday Review. 








| rae REAL LORD BYRON: New 


VIEWS of the POET’S LIFE. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
Author of “A nate about Doctors,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s, 
“* Mr. Jeaffreson produced a work that throws a flood of new light on 
the most critical 2 of Byron’s life, and that every future critic of 
modern English poetry will bave to read and re-read,”—Athenaeum. 


SIBERIAN PICTURES. By Lud- 


WIK NIEMOJOWSKI. Edited from the Polish by Major SZUL- 
CZEWSKI, 2 vols., 2is, 

“Major Szulezewski has done a service by translating from the Polish 
the interesting account which Mr. Niemojowski has given of the dreary 
land in which he spent so many r years of exile, The book contains a 
number of ig stories.” 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
GOLDEN GIRLS. By Alan Muir, 


Author of “Children’s Children,” &c. 3 vols. 








IN the WEST COUNTRIE. 


the AUTHOR of “ QUEENIE,” &c. 3vols. 


PEARLA. By M. Betbam-Edwards, 


Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 
*** Pearla’ can be safely trusted to touch nothing but what is good, even 
to its most youthful readers, It is written with a certain measure of 
elegance and ease.”—Morning Post. 


By 


SECOND EDITION of JUNE. By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of “ Viva,” “ Mignen,” &c. 3 vols. 

*** June’ is as clever as any of Mrs. Forrester’s novels, and more ogee 
some than most. There is closer eee and better writing than th 
author has hitherto put into her books.”— 

* This story is likely to meet with potent ip It is not without interesting 
features."—Morning Post. 


ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. 


CADDY, Author of “ Artist and Amateur,” &c, 3 vols, 
“* There is much to interest and amuse in this =  seatane of the 
home of Adrian Bright. The story increases in interest as it proceeds.” 
‘eoue Post. 
“* Those who are fats of the quiet domestic stories of modern lifes cannot 
do better than read ‘ Adrian Bright.’ It is a wholesome and — book. m 
in bu 
** This novel will be read with avidity and keen pleasure vy all epicures 
in fiction who know how to enjoy what is good.”—Stanuard 


SQUIRE LISLE’S E’S BEQUEST. By 


ANNE BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This Fret can be recommended to those who are satisfied with an 
d sto: lly told. Itis healthy and high-toned throughout. 
The plot is well imagined and neatly put together.”— Morning Post. 
“There is much graceful and pleasant writing to be found in my 
volumes, The plot is cleverly spn eo together and worked out.”—John Buli 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. 


MILLETT NOTLEY, Author of “* Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols, 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 3 vols. 
Hurst & Buaoxertt, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
LIsT. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


ust published, the New Volume of “‘ Pen and Pencil” Series. 


SCOTTISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen 


and Pencil. By the Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D.D.. Author of “ English 

Pictures,” ‘‘ French Pictures,” &c, Profusely Illustrated by Percival 

Skelton, MacWhirter, Boot, Whymper, and other Eminent Artists. 
Imperial 8vo, 88., handsomely bound, gi!t edges ; morocco, 25s. 

To all those who appreciate the natural beauties and historic associations 

— Britain, this handsome volume will form a most acceptable gift- 





An appropriate Souvenir of the Fisheries Exhibition. 


SEA PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour.” Uniform 
in size and style with ** English Pictures,” “* Those Holy Fields,” * The 
Land of the Pharaohs,” &c, With numerous Engravings from Draw- 
ings and Paintings by eminent Artists, forming an excellent volume for 
presentation, 8s., handsome cloth gilt ; or 25s., morocco. 
Mr. RUSKIN says :—“* This beautiful book is { 
ou to culgect* ys k is far the best I have ever seen 


Just published. 


THE SPANISH REFORMERS: their 


Memories and Dwelling-places. By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, 

D.D., Author of ‘‘ Footprints of the Italian Reformers,” &c. With many 

to, 8s., hand ly bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

A richly illustrated companion volume to the two other of Dr. Stoughton’s 

Reformation books, the * Homes and Haunts of Luther” and “* Footprints 
of Italian Reformers,” 





Recently published. 


FOOTPRINTS of ITALIAN REFORMERS. 

'y the Rev. N STOUGHTON, D.D., Author of “ H. 

of Lather,” &e, Illustrated, 88. extra cloth, gilt edges sn 
Many cities in turn are visited—Turin, Pisa, Lucca, Florence, Si 

Naples, Perugia, Rome, with others more or less < e e sre 

gles of a purer faith against Romish corruption. ne 


THE LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 
HOMES and HAUNTS of LUTHER. By 


the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. New and Revised Editi 
Additional Chapters an‘ Portraits. Profusel apg 
pg : fusely Illustrated. Quarto, 8s., 
This volume describes the homes Luther lived in, the places he visited, 


and the associations connected with 5 | 
wed nie with them. No better gift-book for the 


LUTHER and the CARDINAL: a Historic- 


biographical Tale. Given in English by JULIE SUTTE 
Historical Portraits, Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. = oe 
The characters in this story are all historical. The book gi 
life-like pictures of Luther, of his great opponent, p mee Egy heete Sager | 
Mainz, and of the deeds and men of that day, The book is admirably 
suited for all who like to learn history accurately and yet easily. 


LUTHER’S TABLE-TALK: Choice Selec- 


tions in Commemoration of the Four-Hundredth Anniversary of Luther’ 
Birth. ‘* Companions for a r ed. cloth 
cau, oben , Quiet Hour,” No. 4. 16mo, is, 6d., cloth 
A careful selection of the most strikin id sugges: 
wonderful Table-Talk of the Great eleenee. tos eterna 


LUTHER ANECDOTES: Memorable Say- 


ings and Doings of Martin Luther, gathered from his Books, Let 
and History, and illustrating hi Work. MAULAY. 
Editor of the Leisure Hear vi = tate to ee 
\s. 6d., cloth boards, 
This little book is intended to give a view of th perso: 
48 well as the public, life and =f of Luther. ‘ PON RENN, 


MARTIN LUTHER, the REFORMER of 


GERMANY. With Portrait, 4to. 
ct aca New Series of Biographical Tracts, 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
ST. AUGUSTINE: his Life and Times. 


he Rev. R. WHELER BUSH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth 


A sketch of the life, times, and influences of the great theologian, 


AN INFALLIBLE WAY to CONTENT- 
MENT. Neatly printed with a red line round each page. ‘** Com- 
panions for a Quiet Hour,” No. 3. 1s, 6d., cloth boards, red edges. 

A reprint of an old devotional book. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE: a History of 


the London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the 
Rev. J. KING, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth boards, 
This volume seeks to interest the reader in the historical associations of 
the monument, and to enable him to read for himself what it has t» tell us 
of the men and deeds of a long-distant past. 


ASSYRIAN LIFE and HISTORY. By 
M. E, HARKNESS. With an Inirodaction by REGINALD STUAKT 
POOLE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 

This little book gives. in concise form, the latest knowledge of Assyrian 


history and customs. Very useful for Sunday-school teachers and Bible- 
elass students, 


THE AUTHORITY of SCRIPTURE: a Re- 
statement of the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. REDFORD, M.A., 
LL.B. Crown &vo, 5s., cloth boards. 


A clear, concise statement, in the face of modern objections, of the argu- 
ment for the authority of Scripture. ' ' sai 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
Please write for Sxvectep and IuLustRazED Catalogues. 





DAVID DOUGLAS’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CROFTS and FARMS in the HEBRIDES: 
being an Account of the Management of an Island Estate for 130 Years. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. In demy &vo, pp. 85, 1s. [Now ready. 


STORMS and SUNSHINE ofa SOLDIER’S 


LIFE. By Lieut.-General COLIN MACKENZIE, 1825-1881. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Portrait. (in November. 


LIFE and LETTERS of W. B. HODGSON, 


LL.D., late Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN, St. Andrews. | vol., 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. (Yow ready. 


THE LORD ADVOCATES of SCOTLAND, 


from the Close of the Fifteenth Century to the Passing of the Reform 
Bill. By GEORGE W. T, OMOND, Advocate. _In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 


28s. ‘ow ready. 
THE MEDALS of SCOTLAND: a Descrip- 


tive Catalogue of the Royal and other Medals relating to Scotland. By 

R. W,. COCHRAN-PATRICK, M.P., of Woodside. Dedicated by special 

rmission to her Majesty the Queen. In | vol., 4to, with Plates in 
‘acsimile of all the principal Pieces. Price to Subscribers, £2 10s, 


(In the 
“A BUSHEL of CORN.” By A. StepHen 


WILSON, ‘An Investigation by Experiments into all the more im- 
portant questions which range themselves round a Bushel of Wheat. a 
Bushel of Barley, and a Bushel of Oats.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
lllustrations, 9s, ‘ow ready. 


THE HISTORY of LIDDESDALE, ESK- 
DALE, EWESDALE, WAUCHOPEDALE, and the DEBATABLE 
LAND. Part I. From the Twelfth Century to 1530, By ROBERT 
BRUCE ARMSTRONG, Demy 4to, A few Copies are being printed 
on Large Paper. (in November. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY for the YOUNG: 


being Lessons on the Life of Christ. Adapted for Use in Families 
and Sunday-schools, By WILLIAM F. SKENE, D.C.L., Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland. Small crown 8vo, with Maps. (In the press. 


THE BOOK of PSALMS in METRE, accord- 


to the Version approved by the Church of Scotland. Revised by 
DAVID M‘LAREN, Minister of Humbie. In | vol., crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Now ready. 
, Al 
THE PARISH of TAXWOOD, and SOME 
of its OLDER MEMORIES, By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D,, Author of 
**Memories of Bethany,” “ Eventide at Bethel,” “ Prophet of Fire.” 
1 vol., small crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 3s, 6d, (Now ready. 


GOOD LIVES: Some Fruits of the Nineteenth 


Century. By A. MACLEOD SYMINGTON, D.D. 1 vol., small crown 
8vo. [Zn November. 


THE SADDLE HORSE: a New Method of 


Teaching Riding and Training by Means of Pictures from the Life. 
By E. L. ANDERSON, Author of *‘ How to Ride and School a Horse,” 
Iilustrated by Twenty-eight Instantaneous Photo- 
graphs, n the press. 


THE GALLOP. By E. L. ANpDERson. 


Illustrated by Instantaneous Photography. i vol., feap. 4to, 2s. 6d. 


[Now ready. 
ON HORSE-BREAKING. 


By Roserr 
MORETON. Second Edition. Feap, 8vo, Is. [Now ready. 


MARJORIE FLEMING. By Joan Brown, 


M.D. In 1 vol., demy 4to, Illustrated, 7s, 6d. (In November. 


TWELVE SKETCHES of SCENERY and 
ANTIQUITIES on the LINE of the GREAT NORTH of SCOTLAND 
RAILWAY. By GEORGE REID, R.S.A,_ With Illustrative Letter- 
press by W. FERGUSSON, of Kimmundy, 1! vol., — 15s, 


ow ready. 
NEW NOVELS. 
COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. In 2 vols., small crown 8vo, 12s. (Now ready. 
JACK and MRS. BROWN. By the 
In 1 vol., small crown 8vo, paper, 


AUTHOR of “* BLINDPITS.” , 
2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


&e. In 1 vol,, 8vo, 





TELY PUBLISHED. 


A DAUGHTER of the PHILISTINES. In 


1 vol., small crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is cleverly and brightly written.”— 4 cademy. 
“Tne story is very powerfully told, and possesses the very real attraction 


of freshness.” —Scotsman. 
DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. By W. D. 


HOWELLS, In|! vol., small crown 8vo, pxper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“‘In ‘Dr. Breen’s Practice’ we have an entertaining representation of 
modern American life, lightly and deiicately touched off in Mr. Howells’s 
peculiar style.”— Literary World. 
By W. D. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 
HOWELLS. In 2 vols., small crown &vo, 12s, 

“What interests us throughout is the vivid picture of American social 

life as it really is.”— Spectator. 


“In * A Modern Instance’ Mr, Howells is as pitiless as lifsitself. As a 
Piece of artistic work it cannot easily be surpassed.”—S¢. James's Gazette. 


CHOICE EDITIONS of AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. In One Shilling Volumes ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
By W. D. HOWELLS. 
“* Mr. Howells’s novels are remarkable for delicacy of humour and con- 
summate skill in the delineation of character.”—T ruth. 
A Foregone Conclusion. Out of the Question. 
A Chance Acquaintance, Undiscovered Country. 2 vo's. 
Their Wedding Journey. A Fearful KRerponsibi ity. 
A Counterfeit Presentment. Venetian Life, 
Lady of the Aroostook. 2 vols. lcalian Journeys. 
By R. GRANT WHITE. By JOHN BURROUGHS, 
Mr. Washington Adams in England, Winter Sunshine. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, By B. W. HOWARD, 
Rudder Grange. One Summer, 
By GEORGE W. CABLE. By GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Old Creole Days. Prue and I. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
of the Breakfast The Poet. 
2 vols. The Professor. 

_— Others in preparation. 


Edinburgh: Davin Daveras, | 15, Castle-strect. 


The Autocrat 
Tabie. 


2 vole. 
2 vols. 





RECENT BOOKS. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of 
the Greeks to the Present Time. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of ‘‘ The Fairy-land of Science,”’ ‘* Botanical 
Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, with Seventy-seven Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The New Edition has been carefully brought up to the 
present state of information, especially as regards electricity 
and biology, in which such rapid strides are being made, 
and the final chapter has been in great part rewritten. 

[Next week. 


A HISTORY of LONDON. 


By Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 

Author of “ Round About Londor,” “ Through London,” &c. 

Large post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 32s. 

“Those who wish to know how London grew, how is came in course of 
time to have its companies and guilds, will find in Mr, Loftie’s book a 
generous storehouse of instruction and suggestion, and a faithful gu ide to @ 
history which is perhaps fuller of interest than that of any other city in the 
world, not even excepting Rome, Florence, and Paris.” —Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Loftie’s ‘History of London’ is a thorough and scholarly piece of 
work, Mr, Loftie has carefully brought together all that isknown of the 
historv of London, and has set it before the reader in a clear and atiractive 
form.”—Contemporary Review. 

“ The most complete and masterly book of the kind that has recently 
come before us.”— British Quarterly Review. 

** A book which cannot be neglected by any student of London history.” 

Academy (HENRY B, WHEATLEY). 
«* Extensive erudition and sound judgment are found in combination with 
an ini - 


a@ most ti d ing style. ns 
Illustrated London News (G. A. 8.) 
“Mr. W. J. Loftie’s * History of London’ will take rank as a classic. No 
one who is competent to judge will lay down the book without @ feeling of 
admiration for the fullness and thoroughness of its author. Mr. Loftie 
has read widely and assimilated closely.”— World. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
(STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL.) 


THE UNITED STATES. 


By Prof. F. V. HAYDEN, 
Late Chief of the United States Geologica! Survey. 


THE DOMINION of CANADA and 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By Prof. A. R. C. SELWYN, F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
Large post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 

* A volume of exceptional authority, while the popular style in which it 
is through jied makes it i ing as well as useful, aps and 
illustrations abound. Our readers are chiefly concerned in Canada, and we 
can with safety recommend them not only to read this book, but to keep 
it by them for reference. The rapitly increasing interest taken in Canada 
causes anyone at all acquainted with that country to be again and again 
questioned upon all manner of points. Our own * Letters to the Editor’ 
are, week by week, evidence of the variety of questions asked on this sub- 
ject, and it is not too much to say that Mr. Stanford’s * North America’ is 
really a compendium of information. In view of the visit to Canada next 
year of the British Association, we shall shortly reproduce what Prof. 
Selwyn has to say to ‘ visitors.’ —Canadian Gazette. 


THE ORKNEYS and SHETLAND: 


Their Past and Present State. 
By JOHN R. TUDOR (“OLD WICK”), of the “ Field.” 


With Chapters on the Geology, by BENJAMIN N. PEACH, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and JOHN HORNE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. ; 
Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by WILLIAM IRVINE 
FORTESCUE; and Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by 
PETER WHITE, L.R.C.S.E. 

Large post 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, 21s. 

“Taking the volume as a whol», it would be difficult t» find another 
section of the British Isles to which greater justice has been done than is 
done to Orkney and Shetland in this solid and handsome volume, It is not 
a mere handbook for tourists ; it is something higher in its aim, and better 
in its acc mplishment, It is a work of great and enduring value to the 
student of archaeology, ethnology, and social develop — 


THE SEA FISHERIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND: 


An Account of the Practical Working ef the various 
Fisheries around the British Islanas, with Illustra- 
tions and Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and other 
Gear in Use. 

By EDMUND W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., 
Late Secretary to the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission, and 
Author of “ Deed-Sea Fishing aud Fishing Boats.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

** It may be safely recommended to those w vo are desirous of having ina 
handy form a reliable account of tne British fisherics, and the modes of 
capture adopted by the fi-hermen,”— Field, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
Ready on Monday next, Price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 1883, 


BE LINDA, by Miss Rhoda Broughton (continued). 
FRENCH FOREIGN OF FICE—BETWEEN TWO 
STOOLS— LADY ANNE BARNARD at_ the 
CAPE—THE COUNT DE ROCHMONT—SONG— 
A KNIGHT-ERRANT’S PILGRIMAGE—AN 
AUTUMN POSY—IONE STEWART, by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton continnen- . 

*.” A Second Edition of the October Number is now ready 

a f all Newsagents’. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WESTERN WILD- 
FLOWER,” &c. 


IN the ALSATIAN MOUNTAINS. 
By KATHERINE LEE. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
aps and Two Illustrations, 9s. 


—THE 





LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 


WITH LORD STRATFORD in the 
CRIMEAN WAR. By JAMES HENRY SKENE, 
Author of “The Frontier Lands of the Christian 
and the Turk.” Ini vol., 12s. 

_ “Mr. Skene gives many interesting particulars. He 
i s never dull.”—Morning Post. 
“So many books have been written about the Crimea 
t at it would seem impossible that there can be any- 
ta ing fresh to tell. However, Mr. Skene, who was a 
n ember of the British Embassy at Constantinople, 
r+ lates much that has not been seen in print before, 
aal all that much is well worth reading.’ 
Athenaeum, October 20, 1883. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ABIGEL ROWE: 


A Chronicle of the Regency. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “ Lady Grizel,” “ My Lords of Strogue,” &c. 


In 8 yols., crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


BELINDA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


“The story is immensely interesting, and told with a 
humour and a power which carry the reader along with- 
out a dull or tedious moment from the first page to the 
last, . . , Amusing and fascinating to a degree, it 
is very far removed from the ordinary run of —, 

yociety. 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 83 vols, 


* The novel is clever, lively, and entertaining.” 
Daily News. 
“A fresh and clever story.””—Academy. 


PUT to the PROOF. By Miss 


CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 3 vols, 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. 
J.H.RIDDELL., 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“Ts simply admirable. Its pages are a perfect store- 
house of shrewd wit and wisdom.”—Standan, 

“*A Struggle for Fame’ is equal to Mrs. Riddell’s 

_ t, notablyin the element of pathos, consequent upon 

implicity.”—Globe. 

“Its remarkable likeness to life and its singularly 
vivid portraiture give it an altogether special nterest 
for those who can dispense with thrilling love stories.” 

Graphic. 


THE NOVELS OF 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 


At all Booksellers’, price 6s, each, 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. —~ Nancy. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary Her Majesty the Queen. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS, 





Nowready (SIXPENCE), New Series, No.5, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 
ConTENTS, 
THE DEANERY BALL. [Illustrated by W, 8. Stacey. 
MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
ON the DOWNWARD SLOPE. 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. By the Aurnor of ‘‘ Vick Versa.’ 
Chap. XIII.—A ‘“*Thorn and Flower Piece.” Chap. 
XIV.—In the Spring. Chap. XV.—Harold Caffyn makes 
a Discovery. With Illustrations by W. Ralston. 


WONDERS of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
MY POOR WIFE.—I. Illustrated by William Small. 
A WAGGON TRIP at the CAPE, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


_ NOW READY. 
DORE’S LAST GREAT WORK. 


THE RAVEN. 
By EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 
With a Comment on the Poem by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


The Volume contains Twenty-six Full-page Engravings 
on Wood in the finest style of the Art, printed on imperial 
folio paper, and bound in cloth extra, price Three Guineas. 





FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSIONS to 
IRELAND: being a Short History of the Remedial 
Measures passed by the British Parliament for Ireland 
between the Years 1831 and 1881, By R. BARRY 
O'BRIEN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Author of ‘*The Parliamentary History of the Irish 
Land Question.’’ Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

Mr, JOHN BRIGHT, after acknowledging the receipt of a copy of Mr. 

O'Brien’s work, says :—“‘ If men will read your history of the fifty years 

they will know more of Ireland, and may make more allowance for the 





Ready this day, with Unlettered Diagrams with Coloured 
Lines, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE FIRST BOOK of EUCLID MADE 


EASY for BEGINNERS. Arranged from ‘“ The 
Elements of Euclid,’ by ROBERT SIMSON, M.D. 
By WILLIAM HOWARD. 


A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss 


Edgeworth — Mrs. Opie — Miss Austen. By Miss 
THACKERAY (Mrs, RICHMOND RITCHIE), Essays 
reprinted from the ‘‘Cornhill Magazine.” Large 
crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


THE MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Arranged by his Daughter, FLEANOR 
ARNOLD. Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, with Photograph, small 4to, 10s, 6d. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Cap- 


tivity. Epitomised from ‘‘The Merv Oasis.” By 
EDMOND O’DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the 
“Daily News.” With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 63. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS: being 
Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline 
Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to 
which are added Fourteen Original Letters from J. §, 
Mill, never before published. Kdited by HORACE N, 
PYM. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay 


towards a Better Comprehension of the Bible, By 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 





NEW NOVELS. 





EUGENIA: an Episode. By W. M. 


HARDINGE, Author of “Clifford Gray.” 3 vols., 
post 8vo. 


**Eugenia Brand has been drawn with all the lines and 
touches of pure and noble womanhood : she is lovely, simple, 
faithful, and good.”—Daily News. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH.” 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post 8vo, 


JOHN HERRING: a West of England 


Romance. By the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH.” 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 
“MOLLY BAWN,” “MRS, GEOFFREY,” &c. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, (Shortly. 


LOVING and SERVING. By Holme Lee. 
3 vols., post 8vo, [In November* 


London: Sir, Exper, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 








present unhappy state of the relations between her and the more powerful 
island, I thank you for your kindness in sending me your book. 1 hope 
it may be extensively read and prove useful,” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK 
OF THE GROSVENOR.” 


Now ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


A SEA QUEEN. By W. Clark Russell. 


““A very moving story. . . An autobiographical narrative related 
from dictation and edited by the gentleman whose name appears upon the 
title-page, and than whom there is none living, as experience would lead 
one to think, better calculated to do justice to the tusk. He evidently has 
the sea in his blood. . . . The narrative is written with great vigour, 
pictaresqueness, knowledge, and symputhy, and, when occasion offers, 
with much drollery.”—St. James's Gazette. 

** There is no man in the present day who can write sea stories so well as 
Mr, Clark Russell. . . . He has, in his most recent novel, ‘A Sea Queen,’ 
gone out of his ordinary track, and has given us a story of sea and land 
which is of a different design, and is wholly admirable iu execution. .. . 
It is a good, healthy, wholesome story, and it deserves to be read.” 

Scotsman. 

** No one at the present time writes with so powerfula styleas the author 
about all that relates to those * who go down to the sea in ships.’ . . . In 
the writer’s books not only is a framework of truth skilfully blended with 
fiction, but the ch of his p ges, their lings, their mau- 
ner of thought and speech, are portrayed in a manner so simole and yet so 
vivid as to prove him possessed of no ordiaary taleat.”—AMorning Post. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Riverside Shake- 
SPEARE. Edited by RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 3 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 36s. A Large-paper 
Edition has also been printed, of which only a few 
copies are for sale, 6 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 63s. 

[Now ready. 
An entirely New Edition of Shakespeare's complete works, edited by Mr. 
White, who is recoguised both in England and America us one of the most 
acute, discriminating, petont Shakesp: scholars, It will 
be printed from new electrotype plates, and is intended to be the best and 
handsomest inexpensive Edition of Shakesp ever p d in this 
country, The excellent editorial work of Mr. White will commend it to 
scholarly readers, while its besutiful typography an ively small 
cost will secure for it a multitude of intelligent readers all over the 


countrv. 
I, contains the COMEDIES. 

















Vol. 
Vol, I. Co a the HISTORICAL PLAYS and 
POE 


EMS. 
Vol. III. contains the TRAGEDIES. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE 
RIGHT HON. EARL DUFFERIN, K.C.B. 


“OUR SCEPTRED ISLE” and its WORLD- 


WIDE EMPIRE. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


ROMANTIC STORIES of the LEGAL 


PROFESSION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. A 
New Edition. With 33° iginal Woodcuts by Browne. 
Engraved by J. D. oper. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
3s, 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


WHITTIER’S BAY of SEVEN ISLANDS. 


a on Hand-made Paper, bound in parchment, 
2s. 6d. 


THE NEW ADDITIONS TO “LOW’S STANDARD 
NOVELS” ARE :— 


W. CLARK RUSSELL’S “LITTLE LOO.” 
MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S “DAISIES and 


BUTTERCUPS: a Novel of the Upper Thames.” 


MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S “ALARIC 


SPENCELEY.” 


MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S “THE SENIOR 
PARTNER,” 





London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Szaruz, & Rivineron, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E,0, 
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No. 599, New Series. 

Taz Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 








LITERATURE. 


An Autobiography. By Anthony Trollope. 
In 2 vols. ( Blackwood.) 


AnTHONY TROLLOPE was a’ man to whom 
one-half of Johnson’s epitaph on Garrick 
may be truly applied. If his death did not 
“eclipse the gaiety of nations,” at any rate 
it sensibly “diminished the public stock of 
harmless pleasure.’ He who can provide 
innocent and wholesome amusement for thou- 
sands is a general benefactor; and, where 
gratitude is found, he ranks also as almost 
the private friend of those who never saw him 
in the flesh. So it happens that this auto- 
biography is somethine more than a mere 
disclosure of private affairs for the gratifica- 
tion of public curiosity : it is a memorial of a 
trusty friend, given by himself to that large 
circle} of well-wishers who are genuinely 
interested in all that concerned him. 

In some respects it might have been better 
had the book been written by some intimate of 
the author, for in that case we should have 
before us details of just those characteristics of 
which a man is either unconscious in himself, 
or designedly passes over. In the present 
case, we get no distinct notion of how 
Anthony Trollope bore himself habitually 
towards his friends and the outer ring of 
those with whom he came in contact (though 
he does tell us something of his demeanour 
towards his official superiors in the Civil 
Service), while he is entirely silent about the 
many acts of kindness and generosity he per- 
formed. Nor are there any letters; and 
letters, if well selected, are often the best 
parts of a biography. On the other hand, 
we have the man as he appeared to him- 
self; and the simple straightforwardness of 
his disposition assures us that we have a 
perfectly true portraiture so far as it goes, 
and not such a delusive presentment as 
Rousseau, for instance, has bequeathed of 
himself. 

_The value of the book, apart from the 
directly personal interest already referred to, 
lies in the lesson it teaches of cheerful per- 
severance under exceptional difficulties and 
disappointments—of success won less by 
remarkable endowments (for Trollope cannot 
be ranked in the front grade of English 
novelists) than by diligent cultivation of the 
powers he did possess, by the exercise of the 
commonplace, yet not too common, qualities 
of industry, method, and punctuality, all 
interpenetrated with that sense of duty to 
himself and to his publishers which prevented 
him from ever seamping any work he under- 
oat or failing to produce it at the covenanted 
ime, 





The earlier records of his life resemble those 
of Charles Dickens in their disclosure of 
bitter suffering endured through sordid 
poverty, with the additional pang (absent in 
the case of Dickens) of daily contact with, 
and contumely from, the prosperous of his 
own age and standing. His father, a clever 
and highly educated barrister, who had been 
Fellow of his college, and began active life 
under most favourable auspices, wrecked his 
own fortunes and those of his family through 
bad temper and -a taste for speculation; and 
his sins were sorely visited on his little son 
during two separate experiences of life at 
Harrow (with an interval of three years at 
Winchester), where his poor, dirty clothing 
and total pennilessness not only shut him out 
from the sports and fellowship of his coevals, 
for which he seems to have eagerly longed, 
but, what is more unpardonable, from the 
sympathy and even the help of his masters, 
His after-life makes it certain that he lacked 
neither ability, diligence, nor conscientious- 
ness ; but twelve years of Harrow left him, so 
far as school instruction is concerned, wholly 
unacquainted with anything except Latin and 
Greek, and very poorly equipped even with 
them. He records, as the solitary pleasureable 
memory of two famous public schools, a 
thrashing he inflicted on one of his boy- 
persecutors. The bad teaching he had got 
involved failure in more than one attempt to 
obtain a scholarship at the university; but 
he admits that success would have been un- 
availing for want of means to live there. 
His mother, the once celebrated novelist, took 
up literature when she was fifty years old, 
simply as a means of procuring shelter and 
food for the family whom her husband had 
ruined; and there are few stories more 
pathetic than that of her gallant toil 
when the hours she could spare from 
the task of gaining daily bread had to 
be spent, not in rest or recreation, but in 
nursing her dying children through the long 
agony of consumption. And there are few 
things more to Anthony Trollope’s own credit 
than the absence of any rancour towards his 
father for all the suffering he caused, con- 
trasting as it does with the temper which 
Dickens showed to the last on much slighter 
grounds, Nor would it have been possible 
for him to have turned his sinning parent 
into a grotesque caricature such as Wilkins 
Micawber. It may be, though he nowhere 
says so, that both the poverty and the im- 
practicable nature of the elder Trollope are 
depicted in Mr. Crawley of Hogglestock ; but 
that is a sympathising picture, and not a 
lampoon. 

A clerkship in the Post Office, with a 
salary of £90, was procured for Authony 
when he had begun to prepare himself at 
Brussels for a commission in the Austrian 
army, and ‘his whole destiny was changed 
thenceforward. But his London experiences 
as a young man ona scanty salary, disliked 
by his superiors and unable to associate with 
his equals, almost reproduced the sufferings 
of his school-days ; while the incessant peril of 
dismissal may fairly rank with the constant 
floggings which heightened his early woes, 
and debt and duns were even worse than the 
former mere emptiness of purse. From this 
position he was delivered by acceptance of a 





post in Ireland, thought to be highly 
ineligible, and therefore readily granted on 
his application, as a means of getting rid of 
him. But his banishment was the iurn of 
his fortunes, for he not only entered at once 
on an income which was wealth to him at the 
time, and had means and opportunity for 
pursuing his favourite diversion of hunting, 
but he had what he valued more than either— 
the power of showing that he, the outcast of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, had it in him to be not 
merely a passable, but an excellent public 
servant. It was while here that he began to 
prepare for his career as a novelist, and this, 
as he tells us frankly enough, rather as a 
means of increasing his income than from any 
overmastering impulse towards composition. 
He began the Macdermots of Ballycloran in 
September 1843, and had but one volume of 
it written when he married in June 1844, 
It was completed and published in 1847, but 
failed, as did its successor, Zhe Kellys and 
the O’ Kellys, in 1848—both times, in the 
opinion of the present critic, undeservedly, 
for they are faithful pictures of certain aspects 
of Irish life, and superior in literary merit to 
not a few of the well-paid productions of his 
pen in later years. Sent on special Post- 
Office work to England in 1851, he spent two 
busy years in organising rural deliveries of 
letters ; and, in the course of a visit to Salis- 
bury, while prowling round the cathedral, he 
had the happy inspiration which gave birth 
to the famous series of Barchester novels, 
beginning with the Warden, issued in 1855, 
ten years after his first novel was put on the 
stocks. Even this was not at first a success, 
though the famous scene wherein Bishops 
Blomfield, Phillpotts, and Wilberforce were 
presented under the guise of Archdeacon 
Grantley’s three little boys, found appreciative 
readers at once; nor did Barchester Towers 
itself do much more than steady his nascent 
reputation,'| and bring him some modest 
advance on the £57 which represented his 
literary earnings for ten years before. The 
Three Olerks, evidently his own favourite 
among all his books, was the next to appear ; 
and from that time forward the steady flow 
never ceased, nay, has not yet ceased even 
by reason of his death, because his mode of 
working left him always with fresh stock in 
hand, which has not yet been exhausted. 
His connexion with the Oornhill Magazine 
as contributor, and with S¢. Paul’s as editor 
also, takes up a good deal of his narrative ; 
but it is unnecessary to go into details. It 
is better to say a few words about his views 
of his own art and of the conduct of life in 
general, which, if displaying no very deep 
thought or acuteness of reasoning, are at any 
rate the judgments of a man who had a large 
measure of sound common-sense and a healthy, 
frank disposition. 

And, in the first place, his opinions as to 
the merits of his own books and characters, 
though there may be a little fatherly bias here 
and there, are singularly free from vanity and 
exaggeration; and the praise he sometimes 
bestows where the public has not quite sided 
with him is eompensated by his very temperate 
approval of whatsome judge to be his best work, 
Here and there he acknowledges entire failure, 
as with Brown, Jones, and Robinson, whose 
main fault, the meanness and sordidness of 
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the whole atmosphere, is not, however, that 
which strikes him most; but he never views 
himself as overpaid for such books as He 
Knew he was Right and Is he Popenjoy? 
with such sums as £3,200 and £1,600, 
though their literary value intrinsically may 
be as many pence. Yet no one will grudge 
him the £70,000 which his career of author- 
ship had brought him in up to the date of his 
autobiography ; for, after all, to cite his own 
remark in the Warden when saying that the 
critics alleged that Mr. Anticant (Carlyle) 
could not write English: ‘ ‘No matter,’ said 
the public; ‘we can read what he writes 
without going to sleep over it.” His theory 
of work had much to do with his failures— 
using the word in the critical, not in the 
commercial sense—because he held consis- 
tently that literature, as a question of mere 
production, is subject to precisely the same 
laws as the production of shoes by a cord- 
wainer, and can be turned out day by day in 
fixed quantities with the same even level of 
quality, and without the need of breaks 
between to let the mind recover its spring. 
But the unrelieved flatness of more than half 
of his own books (though never falling, it 
may be freely granted, below mediocrity) is, in 
truth, the confutation of his theory, much as 
the cognate example of Southey proves in 
poetry, apart from the physiological fact that 
this steady exercise of brain-power is possible 
only for those who enjoy the perfect health of 
Anthony Trollope, and know dyspepsia and 
neuralgia only by report. He shows himself 


fully conscious of his own small power of 
contriving a plot, and avows his preference for 
the theory of the novel which makes it chiefly 


a study of character; and it is certain that 
his own reputation will rest mainly on a small 
group of figures in a few of his books. His 
own favourite, the Duke of Omnium (Plan- 
tagenet Palliser), will perhaps not be one of 
these; and Archdeacon Grantley, Mrs. 
Proudie, and Mr, Crawley are more likely 
to live. 

His judgments on his great contemporaries 
and rivals are, on the whole, sensible; but 
they are not marked by any profound in- 
sight, and may be thought to lean a little too 
hard on Dickens, whose failure in pathos is 
not greater than his own or Charles Lever’s. 
His opinions on politics, on hunting, on the 
conduct of life in general, are not those of a 
philosopher, but of a hearty, healthy English- 
man of far more than average abilities and 
experience, with no very lofty or enthusiastic 
views, but with a fixed preference for what is 
honest, cleanly, and manly, besides liking a 
good deal of play along with plenty of work. 
Accordingly, while he could not stomach 
Exeter Hall, as he divertingly tells us, and 
found himself expelled from the columns of 
Good Words because he admitted dancing 
into a story for its pages, his influence was 
always wholesomely exerted ; and the future 
student of Victorian England who is wise 
enough to consult his novels for sketches of 
ordinary society as it was in the latter half 
of this century will find no one line that 
needs to be blotted out on ethical grounds, 
however he may wish, as Ben Jonson did in the 
case of a far greater, that he had blotted thou- 
sands in the interest of literary excellence. 

Ricuarp F, LitrLepae. 





English Poetesses: a Series of Critical Bic- | 
graphies. By Eric S. Robertson. (Cassell.) : 


Mr. RogBertson’s object in writing this book 
has been to give a rapid survey of English 
poetry written by women, from the “ match- 
less Orinda” down to the youngest con- 
siderable poetess now alive. He has done 
his work admirably. His book is well laid 
out and well written; it is distinguished 
by ‘a rightness of critical judgment, by 
genuine and even rare poetic feeling, by a 
certain elevation of sentiment, and by that 
true human sympathy that comes of familiarity 
with the shadowy no less than the sunny 
side of life. This is high praise, but it is by no 
means overcharged. ‘The book is not in any 
sense &@ memorable incursion into the domain 
of critical analysis ; probably no new poetic 
canon can be got out of it. No attempt is 
made to deal with the higher problems of the 
art. But Mr. Robertson knows the grammar 
of poetry and he knows the history of the 
poets ; and, thus equipped, he has produced a 
book which, if not alone of its kind, is by far 
the best on its subject. The introduction 
opens with a summary of such partial defini- 
tions of poetry as have come to us from the 
great writers; and this is, perhaps, the least 
valuable part of the book. Everyone who has 
any love of poetry can feel what it is, if no 
one can define it, and, until some happy genius 
can say the thing that is trembling on our 
tongues, it is perhaps idle to waste words about 
it. One word, nevertheless, we will waste ; and 
it is that the partial definitions in question, 
from Plato to Goethe, point to a unanimity of 
opinion which may be broadly summarised 
in this way: Prose is the language of reason; 
poetry is the language of emotion—the one 
has its seat in the mind ; the other in the 
heart. More valuable, because more sug- 
gestive and more satisfying, is what follows 
on the function of the poet. Mr. Robertson 
says that experience is the poet’s first necessity, 
and the most eloquent passage in his book is 
descriptive of the way in which poetry gives 
us all sorts of human experience sublimated. 
The statement requires little or no sub- 
stantiation that a poet to be truly great must 
have greatly lived. He must have gone in and 
out among men and women of every sort, seen 
all kinds and conditions of life, and looked on 
many forms of death. He must have lived 
not only his own life, but that of others—of 
people the most contrary, in scenes the most 
varied. If he have done less than this, then 
so much the less great is he, so much the 
narrower in range, so much the shallower in 
passion; lofty as Shelley’s his work may be 
in lyrical reach, but cramped like his it must 
also become in dramatic grasp. Here it is 
that we first touch the greatness of a poet. 
Old Gower went in and out of the court of 
Richard II., and whatever life was to be seen 
there we know he saw. Robert Burns went 
in and out of the taverns of the lowlands of 
Scotland, and whatever experience was to be 
found in them we know was his. Shakspere’s 
field was broader and his age more active. 
He saw life both in the court of Elizabeth 
and in the taverns of London. He lived in 
days of political revolutions, and his mind 
was a prepared plate whereon the life he lived, 
the life England lived, was indelibly im- 





printed. And so experience is fully half 


the poet in the production of all vital 
poetry. Reflections like these are by no 
means foreign to the matter in hand. They 
lead Mr. Robertson very naturally to ask 
how it is that in every age women have been 
excelled in poetry by men. Coleridge used 
to say that a woman’s head was generally 
over ears in her heart; and if the heart be the 
seat of poetry, women ought, on that hypo- 


| thesis, to be the best poets. But, to em- 


ploy Mr. Robertson’s simile, it is experience 
filtering through the heart that gives us 
great poetry ; and of the deepest and widest 
experience women, in the nature of our social 
life, know less than men. They are often 
endowed with a larger capacity for joyous- 
ness, and sometimes with a deeper well of 
potentiality for suffering, but they see less 
and feel less than the other sex ; and because 
they live less they must be less great where 
greatness depends largely on great experience. 
Mr. Robertson urges other reasons for the 
poetic inferiority of women, and prominent 
among these is the old-fashioned doctrine of 
the domestic mission of woman which makes 
children the best poems that Providence meant 
her to produce. This is not begging the ques- 
tion. True it may be that not less than sixty 
women are now living who write verse that 
would have made, in some sort, the reputations 
of as many men as many years ago. But to 
the clear question which a book like this 
suggests: have women been excelled by men 
in poetry ? no amount of chivalry will enable 
a critic to give any but a blunt and barbarous 
reply. 

Mr. Robertson begins, as we say, with 
Katherine Philips, and goes on to deal with 
Aphra Behn, the Duchess of Newcastle, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs. Piozzi, Hannah 
Cowley, Mrs. Barbauld, Anna Seward, Mary 
Lamb, and then the Scottish poetesses, Lady 
Grisell Baillie, Mrs. Cockburn, Jane Elliot, 
Lady Anne Barnard, the Baroness Nairne, 
and Joanna Baillie. Afterwards come Mrs. 
Hemans, “L. E. L.,” Adelaide Procter, 
Caroline Norton, Lady Dufferin, Mrs. 
Southey, Mary Mitford, and Sara Cole- 
ridge. A long chapter, the best in the 
book, is devoted to Mrs. Browning, and the 
author explains that this is the only instance 
in which he has not enjoyed permission to 
quote from copyright works. We would only 
say that publishers are not always acting 
solely in their own interests in withholding 
such permission. Emily Bronté and George 
Eliot are dealt with exhaustively; and the 
succeeding and closing chapter is devoted to 
contemporary poetesses, among whom are 
Christina Rossetti, Emily Pfeiffer, Augusta 
Webster, Alice Meynell, Jean Ingelow, Har- 
riet Hamilton King, Mathilde Blind, and 
Mary Robinson. How Mr. Robertson will 
fare at the hands of his living subjects remains 
to be seen. He has dealt with them at once 
appreciatively and courageously ; and few, if 
any, of his poetesses can fairly complain of 
inadequate recognition. It might be said, 
perhaps, that his treatment falls a little short 
of adequacy in the cases of Mrs, Webster 
and Miss Blind; but certainly Mrs. Pfeiffer, 
Mrs. Meynell, and Miss Robinson receive 
encomiastic mention. Of Miss Rossetti the 
author has spoken in high terms, and not one 
syllable too much has been said. That Mr 
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Robertson will win the gratitude of some 
poetesses who never before have had, and 
never again may get, such fullness of critical 
analysis, we certainly believe ; but we trust 
it is not very ungallant to say that he would 
not do well to look for it. The pen is a 
terrible and most unreliable weapon, more 
dangerous far than the sword that has given 
ace to it, because infinitely more likely to 
Jead the man who wields it into unknown and 
unimagined bitternesses. Leigh Hunt used 
to complain that his little “ Feasts of the 
Poets’ made him nearly all the enemies he 
had had in a lifetime; and thus he became 
convinced of the folly of a young writer 
beginning his career with satire. Mr. 
Robertson’s book is the reverse of satirical ; 
but, like Hunt’s poem, it treats largely of 
living writers, and the risk it runs is hardly 
the less serious because its tone is not 
aggressive. A beginner in literature would 
probably do best to defer all criticism of con- 
temporaries until he has attained to that 
stage at which his judgments may no longer 
be called in question, and then perhaps he 
would hardly find it necessary to criticise 
at all. T. Hatt Carne. 








Groundwork of Economics. 
(Longmans. ) 


Mok: pains have been spent on the writing 
of this book than the general reader is likely 
to be grateful for; and a little air of dogmatic 
formalism, which comes from much study of 
Aristotle and Aquinas, might too easily be 
mistaken for pedantry and presumption. Yet 
those who have patience to read 659 large 
octavo pages, which leave the great problems 
of political and social economy as they were, 
will find some matter of interest by the way, 
and part from the author in charity at last, 
notwithstanding his literary eccentricities. 
It is certainly comical to find a fat volume of 
this kind, containing a large number of facts 
and references, furnished with no index, ex- 
cept an alphabetical list two pages long—but 
by no means exhaustively complete—and of 
Mr. Devas’ “Criticisms on Errors” by other 
writers! It is curious, too, to find quite half 
the space devoted to the “ groundwork of eco- 
nomics” taken up with the discussion of prac- 
tical details concerning food, temperance, baths 
and washhouses, holidays, popular recreations, 
and the like; while two short chapters suffice 
for a general survey of “ Economical Litera- 
ture” and the enumeration and analysis of 
the “ Primary Notions ” of economics. 

The author starts by claiming economics 
as a department of ethics—a position which 
he could, perhaps, have maintained more 
conclusively if he had not felt warranted, on 
theological grounds, in almost taking it for 
granted. He has given a good deal of atten- 
tion to the works of German Socialist writers, 
Catholic and otherwise ; and, notwithstanding 
the critical temper displayed by his index, 
he is ready to borrow, with acknowledgment, 
from all kinds of sources when he finds the 
particular opinion he wishes to advance ready 
stated by somebody else, His conscientious- 
ness in quoting leads to one rather tiresome 
mannerism, for, whatever the nationality of 
the author quoted, he thinks it necessary to 
subjoin in a parenthesis the original of the 


By C. S. Devas. 





principal word or clause ; and this not merely 
when one language may be held to have the 
advantage in precision or picturesqueness, or 
when there might be a doubt as tv the best 
equivalent, but also when the translation is 
perfectly obvious, unambiguous, and adequate. 

It is a common incident for the character 
of a book to turn out very different from the 
intention of its parent and godfather; and, as 
already intimated, the merits of this Grownd- 
work of Economics lie rather in the details 
ot the superstructure than in any masterliness 
of the ground-plan. We recognise the scho- 
lastic art of distinguishing in the ingenuity 
of a good many minor classifications, but the 
outer appearance of systems rather aggravates 
the want of logical continuity, which is the 
chief defect of the work as a whole. The 
intrusion of theological ideas in places where 
we are not accustomed to meet them is some- 
times quaint, as where a high rate of infant 
mortality is not regarded as an unmixed evil 
since it tends to recruit the ranks of heavenly 
innocents, or where a very fairly sufficient 
criticism of Mr. Blackley’s wild scheme of 
national insurance is supplemented by a 
dogmatic condemnation on the score of the 
heretical contempt involved in it for holy 
poverty. More to the purpose is Mr. Devas’s 
reminder of the loss to the industrial classes 
in leisure for rest and recreation consequent 
on the disuse of holy days in England, espe- 
cially since the Reformation, which loss, as 
he says, reached its extreme point about the 
middle of the present century, before the in- 
stitution of the festivals of St. Lubbock, and 
‘‘ may be taken to be partly an indication as well 
as a cause of the degradation of the labouring 
population.” Equally apt is his reminder of 
the Church’s doom against those depopulators 
who, for the profit or pleasure of individuals, 
banish the cultivators of the soil from their 
means of livelihood— 


‘* whose offence our old English Common Law 
thought so grave as to deprive them of the 
benefit of clergy, and so contrary to the common 
weal that even the king could not pardon them ; 
while the Canon Law would not grant the 
depopulatores agrum either the privileges of 
sanctuary or Christian burial.” 


The author’s religious respect for holy 
poverty is associated with a frank radicalism 
that would by no means restrict the enjoy- 
ment of that means of grace to the working 
classes. He retorts Mr. Blackley’s arguments 
on “ the injustice of the idle and self-indulgent 
being supported by the laborious and thrifty,” 
for 

‘* the same can be said of the idle and luxurious 
rich, only that they do not wait to be sick or 
old to use their —_ right to be fed, clothed, 
and sheltered, but shamelessly make use of it all 
through their youth and health ; besides causing 
more toil and sweat to support each of them for 
a day than is needed to support the most im- 
provident of old paupers for a week.” 


He quotes with approval from the Dublin 
Review a passage quite in the spirit of Mr. 
Ludlow’s early pamphlet on ‘Christian 
Socialism,” showing that, 


‘fon a Christian view of the case, the rich are 
stewards rather than owners of their posses- 
sions; the stewards not to dole out to their 
workpeople portions of broken meat and bread 
and cast-off clothing, or fractions of elementary 
teaching, to suit their own views, but to stretch 


out a hand to those whom they employ and lift 
them up to the fullest advantages of which their 
life allows ”"— 
} which advantages are described in a liberal 
‘spirit that would satisfy Mr. Morris himself. 
As might be expected from his general tone 
of protest against the infallibility claimed for 
the rigid doctrines of Smith and Ricardo, Mr. 
Devas is prepared to admit that protective 
duties may be of service occasionally in 
enabling industries that will be profitable to 
the community to establish themselves before 
the hope of profit would be strong enough in 
the minds of individuals to lead them to enter 
on the experiment unprompted. It is obvious, 
however, that the problem is changed by 
being stated in this way ; it may be desirable— 
it may even be possible—for the State to prove 
itself wiser than its separate members, and 
encourage industries that will be more useful 
than people imagine, as it may undoubtedly 
discourage injurious practices, as by factory 
or forest laws. But, if it were desirable for 
the State to act in this way, it would by no 
means follow that the needful encouragement 
should be given by the clumsy, costly, and 
circuitous device of a protective tariff. In 
the same way it is quite open to theoretical 
advocates of free trade to agree with the 
author in maintaining that the best protection 
against famine in countries like India and 
China—where the population is dense, the 
food supply liable to sudden failure, and 
means of communication imperfect—is the 
“local storage of grain enough to last the 
locality for a couple of years.”” None of the 
conditions which went to embitter the purely 
English corn-law controversy were present in 
the good old times when benevolent kings or 
emperors encouraged or compelled the forma- 
tion of such granaries ; but the native custom 
in this as in many respects was in simple 
conformity with the interests of the popula- 
tion. There is not even any mysterious 
conflict between the dictates of political or 
social expediency and economic science. It 
is clearly for the economic interest of an 
agricultural people in the above position to 
sacrifice the interest upon the value of one 
year’s exportation of grain as an insurance 
against famine, instead of exporting every- 
thing available in good years when prices are 
low, and importing the same quantity in bad 
years when they are high. It is a matter of 
practical certainty that bad seasons will recur 
from time to time ; and nothing can be more 
clearly contrary to the economic interest of the 
peasant farmers of India than to let their 
own surplus produce go because they will be 
legally entitled when the need arises to buy 
the surplus of other districts at a price en- 
hanced by cost of carriage and the competition 
of buyers. This would hold good even if the 
mass of the population were able to pay the 
famine prices when they came, but this is the 
very point that makes English experience 
misleading. The artificial scarcity of bread 
caused by the corn laws produced some of 
the effects of famine, a food famine which 
ceased on the free importation of grain. But 
in Ireland and Egypt, just as in China and 
India, the wealth of the agriculturist exists 
in kind, and, if he has no crop‘to eat or sell 
and no seed to sow, he is absolutely destitute ; 
and, though free trade brought even cheap 
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food to his very door, he would starve still— 
as millions have starved within the last dozen 
years—for want of anything wherewith to 
buy it. It is also true, as Mr. Devas observes, 
that there is some hitch in the arrangement 
by which it is supposed that, if there is free 
trade, the plenty of one place will relieve the 
searcity of another; for “the corn dealers 

. seem to prefer taking corn to people who 
can pay, though they only want it for their 
beasts or their brandy, than [sic] taking it to 
people who cannot pay, though they want it 
for their lives.” 

Chapters are given respectively to the 
external world and to man himself as an 
economic factor, to ** Industrial Dimensions ” 
or “size in industry,” and to ‘ Industrial 
Locality’ or “place in industry,” the two 
last of which bring together a good many of 
the minor considerations which have a prac- 
tical bearing on the developments of modern 
industry. Epiru Sracox. 








In the Alsatian Mountains. By Katharine 
Lee. (Bentley.) 


Anotruer lady explorer! What am I to 
do? ‘This summer I amused myself in the 
Ardennes by tracking the footsteps of an 
enterprising fabulist, and in a contribution 
to the AeaDEMY attempted to expose some 
of the tricks by which certain popular 
writers of to-day vamp up their trash. That 
review the editor suppressed, and, on after- 
thoughts, I think he was wise. But why 
after this send me another? To be sure, 
though futile and uncalled for, there is 
nothing actually base or fraudulent in Mrs. 
Lee’s book. The Guide-book extracts are all 
within honest parentheses; she never fibs 
deliberately ; and, if she has omitted to see 
some big sight, frankly confesses it. She 
prints only one ‘‘ original sketch ;” and that, 
pretty as it is, seems from the queer per- 
spective to be quite genuine, and not impu- 
dently pirated from an exploded old Voyage 
pittoresque lighted on in the hotel smoking- 
room. Her legends are few and short; but 
that, I fear, is because she could not discover 
any more—O blessed blue Alsatian moun- 
tains!—though she hunted through the 
Strasburg archives. Moreover, the author is 
an old favourite. Her Western Wild Flower 
is one of the three novels (out of so many) to 
which I have granted permanent shelf-room— 
not very permanent, indeed, for they are 
already nearly worn out by frequent lendings. 
All conspires to warp my judgment ; but none 
the less I would that Mrs. Lee had held her 
peace about the Vosges. 

It is a real grief that she should waste 
herself on such work and follow the worst of 
models; for such must be the real cause of 
her failure. First, as to plan, she adopts 
Mrs. Macquoid’s method of combining trivial 
personal incidents and conversations with 
long landscape word-painting, in which she is 
far less glib, but more accurate and sincere, 
nor are we sickened by intermittent rhap- 
sodies over the lovely subdued tone of every 
faded blouse and frowsy old petticoat she 
meets. It must, however, be owned that, 
by her strangs liberties with the Guide-books, 
Mrs. Macquoid does after all give us some 





sort of definite idea of the territories which 
she requisitions, while from Mrs. Lee we 
learn very little at all. It is clear she does 
not believe a word of Baedeker ; and, so far 
as Alsace and other outlying spots go, she is 
right, but then she has nothing to put in its 
place. Indeed, all we have gathered from 
her might very well have been compressed 
into four pages. And what is it after all? 
She says the pines are enormous, and guesses 
at their height. Size is so relative; are they 
as fine as in Styria, and is the lichen as long 
as in the Cantal? She wonders why the 
Vosges are so blue; so have we all wondered, 
but it was her business, and not ours, to find 
out. For my part, I think no one has a right 
to describe, except in a Sentimental Journey, 
any country on the strength of a fortnight’s 
tour. The tour itself they may describe if 
they are personages of importance and meet 
with real adventures, but, if not, why then 
—. Weare getting tired of other people’s 
blisters and wet petticoats and broken boot- 
laces ; and it is time they knew it. 

But, secondly, a word as to style—and a 
harsh one it must be. In Mrs. Lee’s novel 
—wonderfal, inimitable, as some features of it 
were—there was a tendency to flippancy and 
smartness. Here she has deliberately set 
herself to copy Mark Twain. Does she really 
admire this sortof thing? Ifso, I give her up 
at once. If she merely thinks—and rightly 
enough—that it is the best ground-bait for 


the groundlings, she is as wicked as wise.’ 


With her marvellous photographic power, 
and her healthy pathos, she might (always, 
of course, with careful labour) produce ex- 
cellent work—work that would last, and in 
the end reward her better than silly buffoonery 
and infamous puns. Good women should 
never make puns. The Mark Twain tone 
and spirit is about the worst, and his humour 
nearly the weakest, thing we have come down 
to; and I am sure that the author of the 
Western Wild Flower, if unbiassed by rough 
male influence, must sooner or later see 
this. 

There is very little to be said as to the 
tour itself, which embraced the frontier 
Vosges from Saverne to St-Amarin. The 
tourists thoroughly enjoyed it, as they deserved 
to do, for they were evidently courteous, 
kindly people, travelling for their pleasure, 
and not preying upon and requisitioning the 
people of the land as hostile emissaries of 
some publisher. But things are so dreadfully 
relative that one would like to know a little 
more of the Vosges before one ventured to 
try it. At any rate, it is new ground in some 
degree, and so likely to turn out well; and, as 
Mrs. Lee saw very little, and that rapidly, no 
doubt many lovely spots might be lighted 
upon by chance there as almost everywhere 
else. Her description of Rosheim is certainly 
most tempting, and apparently not overdrawn. 
Her knowledge of architecture is not great, 
but her instinct excellent; and I read with 
hearty pleasure her warm praises of the 
Romanesque churches of Alsace. How much 
longer will it be before the popular tide turns 
in favour of the most eloquent and grandiose 
of styles, and art pilgrims throng the old 
temples of the Rhinelands, Auvergne, Peri- 
gord, and Poitou. Much talent and good 
sense mark the scene-painting, especially the 





forest scenes, which must have a character 
quite distinct from the Black Forest. Of 
course the precipices are much too steep. 
Ladies’ precipices always are. Why will not 
they ask themselves how many mountains 
they have ever seen in profile which were more 
than a gentle slope ? Among the serious 
information may be noted some embarrassing 
disclosures on the working of the sacro-sanct 
peasant-proprietor system. Also a damaging 
comparison of the tipsy-worldly Lutheran 
pastors with the self-denying Catholic clergy. 
Incidentally, indeed, we gather that Alsace 
presents just the reverse of the old fallacious 
contrast between the Cati:olic and Protestant 
cantons. In the Vosges—Mrs. Lee never 
bores us about Pastor Oberlin—the Confession 
of Augsburg decidedly implies dirt, drink, 
and poverty. The fact distinctly observed by 
Mrs. Lee of the prevalence of blue and lilac 
flowers on the red sandstone as opposed to the 
granite is just one of the observations tourists 
may do service by noting. The fact, if well 
established, bears upon an interesting con- 
troversy. Our travellers do not seem enthu- 
siastic as to the rustic Alsatians; probably 
they are right, and MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
were describing quite another country of the 
same name. Mrs. Lee found them very 
stupid and tiresome, though she honestly 
tried to love them to show her loathing for 
the Prussians. To say truth, this antipathy 
is rather insular, very like the Parisian idea 
of John Bull. What if the German ladies 
wear exploded bonnets and rough-hewn 
frocks ?—they have often good hearts and 
sound heads. What if the Teuton bolts his 
victuals (like an American) ?—more horrors 
have come out of French than ever went into 
German mouths. Prejudice, however, is not 
very offensive if confessed in Mrs. Lee’s 
frank, good-humoured spirit. 

Finally, let it suffice that the book, if not 
to be praised, may be recommended for those 
who have nothing better to read. And when 
they have finished it, let me recommend to 
them a little book they have probably never 
heard of—the most fascinating, orderly, and 
well-digested manual of travel, about which 
I have a curious psychological story to tell 
some day—and that is old Dr. Johnson in 
the Western Islands. E. PuRcELt. 








Dante’s Divine Comedy: “ The Purgatorio.” 
A Prose Translation by the late William 
Stratford Dugdale, with the Text. (Bell.) 


Reavers of the Letters of Mrs. Carlyle will 
remember the emphatic way in which she 
expressed her vexation at being bored by the 
presence in her house of her husband’s brother 
John, and particularly by the constant pre- 
occupation of his mind with his prose transla- 
tion of the Inferno of Dante, which to her 
seemed a very trifling work compared with 
those that her husband was engaged upon. 
It is very possible that Dr. John Carlyle did 
prove a bore to his sister-in-law, and that he 
inflicted upon her an unnecessary amount of 
his time and exceedingly large doses of Dante 
in prose; but his readers who have not 
suffered in this manner have long proved 
grateful that he did something to render 
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more accessible to English readers the great 
work of the great Italian poet. 

All but the most accomplished scholars 
are much puzzled by the archaic character 
of Dante’s diction, by the obscurity of his 
meaning, and by the terse and sometimes 
crabbed character of his style. His vigorous 
and laconic sentences do not always present 
an obvious meaning; and his allusions are 
frequently difficult to understand. Transla- 
tions of Dante into verse necessarily repeat 
some of his difficulties, and do not always 
succeed in reproducing his beauties. Prob- 
ably the best is that by Carey, for, although 
he throws aside the ¢erza rima (which, though 
so characteristic of Dante, was, perhaps, an 
encumbrance even to him) and writes in 
blank verse, yet the freedom from unnecessary 
shackles thereby gained enabled his translator 
to express with greater facility the meaning 
of the poet. Dr. Carlyle, in his translation 
into prose of the Inferno, was still more able 
to deal with the meaning, with what may be 
called the soul, of the poem, while dispensing 
with its mere outside dress and ornament, 
The advantage of so translating solemn 
poetry had been already made manifest by the 
prose translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
It is not surprising that the late Mr. Dugdale 
should have attempted for the Purgatorio 
what had already been so well done fur the 
Inferno; but, seeing the difficulty of the 
task, it is surprising that it should have been 
so well performed, and that a work should 
have been issued which has assuredly a per- 
manent merit of its own. It is not to be 
feared that the prose translation of the Pur- 
gatorio will interfere with the popularity of 
Carey, for it deals with only a portion of 
the divine poem; but it is quite certain 
that it will considerably contribute to the 
study of the original. The exigencies of metre 
never permit absolute exactness of render- 
ing. A translation of a poem is always 
a different poem from that translated. The 
very excellence of a translation in verse tends 
to deter people from the original. But a 
prose rendering—even the baldest and most 
prosaic—helps on the study of the original; 
and, where expressed in suitable and poetic 
language, it may also have a merit of its 
own, entitling it to literary life, if not to 
literary immortality. 

A few test passages will hardly do justice 
to the ease and excellence of Mr. Dugdale’s 
translation, which it is much to be regretted 
he did not live to see published. Here is the 
description of the angel bringing the souls to 
purgatory :— 


‘* Lo! as at the approach of the morning through 
its thick vapours Mars grows red down in the 
West above the surface of the sea; so there 
appeared to me (and may I see it again) a light 
coming so swiftly over the sea that no flight of 
birds can be compared to its course. From 
which, having for an instant withdrawn my 
eyes to interrogate my guide, on looking again 
I perceived it had become larger and brighter. 

hen, from every side there appeared to me an 
unknown white object, and by degrees from 
underneath came forth another to join it. My 
taaster spoke not a word till the first white 
visions were seen to be wings. Then, when he 
clearly recognised the pilot, he cried aloud, 

Bend, bend thy knees, Behold the Angel of 
God ; fold thy hands. Henceforth thou shalt 





see similar ministers. Behold how he disdains 
all human means, so that he needs no oar, nor 
other sail than his wings, between such distant 
shores. Behold how he keeps them uplifted 
towards heaven, cleaving the air with his 
eternal plumes.’ Then, as by degrees he came 
towards us, the divine wingtd one appeared 
more clearly, so that the eye looked towards 
the ground, not bearing to gaze at him too 
closely. But he drew near to the strand in a 
swift bark, so light withal that it scarce dis- 
placed the water. On the poop was standin 
the heavenly pilot; blessedness appea 
written on his brow; and more than a 
hundred spirits sat within the boat and sang 
altogether with one voice.” 


Here are the voices proclaiming‘the punish- 
ment of envy :— 


‘As, then, we proceeded alone, a voice like 
lightning, when it cleaves the air, came towards 
us, saying, ‘ Whoever findeth me will slay me,’ 
and then fled like thunder melting away, after 
the cloud bursts. When this sound ceased to 
ring in our ears, another came, with so loud a 
crash that it was like a succeeding clap of 
thunder. ‘I am Aglauros,’ it said, ‘ who became 
astone.’ And then, to draw closer to the post, 
I took a step back, instead of forward. The 
air was now at rest on every side, and he said 
to me, ‘That was the strong curb I spoke of, 
which should keep man within his bounds. 
But ye bolt down the bait, so that the old 
enemy drags you to him on his hook, and 
therefore neither curb avails nor warning call. 
Heaven calls to you and ever circles round you, 
displaying to you its eternal glories, and yet 
your eye for ever turns to earth. Wherefore 
He who seeth all, chastiseth you.’ ” 


The exquisite scene in which Beatrice 
reveals herself to Dante, and with perfect 
love and tenderness blames him for his 
backslidings from virtue, obtains from him a 
confession of his faults, and melts him to 
bitter tears, is translated with a sure and 
steady hand and in melodious and appro- 
priate language; but is too long to quote 
here. 

The main impression with which we lay 
down the work is that all lovers of Dante 
must welcome its appearance. By its means 
hundreds will read the Purgatorio who would 
never have read the poem in any other shape, 
Italian or English. Hundreds who would 
not otherwise have done so will see his stately 
and noble angels, with their brilliant wings 
and clothing and swords, with their majestic 
utterances and their divine modesty and 
gentleness. Hundreds will observe the 
radiance of the atmospheric hues, the bril- 
liance of verdure and flowers that Dante 
knew so well how to describe. They will climb 
the toilsome circles of the mountain ; hear the 
awful voices warning from sin and crime; 
they will see the holy visions pointing the 
way toa purer and nobler life; they will be 
purged in the cleansing fires of the seventh 
circle. The pure morality, the holy resigna- 
tion, the sinless excellence, are set forth in a 
new and becoming manner to a new circle of 
readers, who, after melting in tenderness when 
the poet finds his long-lost Beatrice, will 
watch with wonder the august procession 
representing the spirit and progress of Chris- 
tianity, after surveying which and being 
cleansed from sin, whose memory even is for- 
gotten by him, the poet finds himself ‘ pure 
and prepared to mount up to the stars.” 

Aurrep H. Haaaarp. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Thicker than Water. 
8 vols. (Longmans.) 


Put to the Proof. By Caroline Fothergill. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


In the West Countrie. By May Crommelin. 
In 8 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Colthorpe Cousins. By Annie Thomas. 
(White. ) 


Adé. By G.M. (Tinsley Bros.) 


Inchbracken. By Robert Cleland. (Glasgow : 
Wilson & M‘Cormick.) 


In Thicker than Water Mr. Payn is as gay, 
as sprightly, as diverting as ever. It is the 
story of how, in spite of man’s proposing, a 
certain pleasant young lady (Mr. Payn’s 
young ladies are always pleasant) comes to 
her own—is happily married, that is to say, 
cleansed of the reproach of illegitimacy, and 
inherits an enormous fortune ; and it is well 
imagined and well told enough to be interest- 
ing from beginning to end. This, as readers 
of Mr. Payn’s work are aware, is not sur- 
prising—in fact, is only what was to be 
expected. It seems to me, however, that in 
Thicker than Water the author has been at 
greater pains than usual to create fresh types 
of character, and to write good dialogue ; so 
that in some ways the work may be con- 
sidered an advance upon its predecessors. Its 
personages are all of them natural, and are 
many of them new ; they are presented with a 
good deal of insight and vivacity ; they have 
a flavour of reality which 1s refreshing in no 
mean degree. Chief among them is Mr. 
Beryl Peyton, a “humorist,” at once im- 
posing and diverting—a man compacted of 
most curious and jarring qualities: crotchets 
and intelligence, faults and virtues, strength 
and weakness, practical kindness and prac- 
tical cynicism—a type eccentric and peculiar, 
yet touched throughout with genuine and un- 
mistakeable humanity. The two Dornays, 
uncle and nephew, have merit in their several 
ways; 60 has the wealthy widow, Mrs. 
Beckett, in hers; so, in his, has the young 
man who marries the heroine. That the 
book abounds in pleasant wit and bright and 
kindly humour I do not need to say: its 
author is Mr. James Payn. 


Miss Fothergill’s Put to the Proof is the 
history of a young lady with some talent for 
carving in wood, a remarkable female friend, 
and the quaintest husband in fiction. It is 
her fortune to be brought up by her grand- 
father, who detests her, and who gives her 
over for ten years or so to the care of 
a male tutor—an austere young man who 
writes articles for reviews, and has theories 
about the education of women. In due 
course she refuses to marry the man her 
implacable relative has chosen for her, and 
she is promptly disinherited. She at once 
comes up to London, seeks out her ex-tutor, 
and proceeds to make money at wood-carving. 
Presently she encounters her Fate, as in novels 
all young ladies do; and to him she is duly 
engaged. ‘The Fate, however, is a peculiar 
person. He is the son of a banker ; and, when 
that banker “ goes to smash,” he instantly 
proposes to unspeak his vows, leave his 
mistress mourning, and go off to hide his 
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shame in the wilds of Africa. To this Miss 
Fothergill’s heroine will by no means consent: 
she will let him go exploring, but first of 
all he must marry her. Married they are 
accordingly ; and, after a honeymoon of two 
days ina remote village, the gallant bride- 
groom starts for Zanzibar, or some place of 
that sort, while the happy bride resumes her 
maiden name, conceals her wedding ring, and 
goes back to her carving. Some four or five 
months afterwards she begins to be conscious 
of the usual vague, delightful hope, which 
presently develops into the usual unspeakable 
certainty, and ends by becoming wonderfully 
apparent in a Baby. This miraculous infant 
she dissembles somewhere in the country ; and, 
returning to London to await her wanderer’s 
return, she falls in with a rare and beautiful 
governess, Angela the name of her. Angela 
despises men, and will none of them. For 
Miss Fothergill’s heroine, however, she con- 
ceives a noble attachment ; and when, after 
years of doubt and deception and the weari- 
hood of waiting, the Wanderer at last returns, 
and her friend is revealed to her as a mere 
married woman, she does not blench a bit. 
She forgives the crime; she refuses her 
friend’s ex-tutor, the austere young man who 
writes for the reviews; she accompanies the 
Wanderer and his years-old and childless bride 
(for the miraculous Baby has meanwhile gone 
over to the majority) to the Antipodes. As 
will be seen, she is a really remarkable young 
person. I hesitate to say, however, that her 
acquaintance is at all worth making, or that 
the book in which she figures to such purpose 
is at all worth reading. 


In Mrs. Crommelin’s new novel there is 
some fresh and pleasant characterisation, 
some charming scene-painting, some good 
love-making, some graceful and pretty work 
on the lines of the family chronicle. It is 
the autobiography of a certain Pleasance 
Brown, who tells how the brilliant Clair St. 
Leger deceived her scandalously, and how in 
the end she married a much better man, the 
noble Fulke Bracy. She takes the usual 
three volumes to tell all this; but as she 
really has a good deal to say, and as she is 
never unduly self-conscious or ridiculously 
immodest (as so many of the young ladies 
who nowadays achieve their autobiographies 
appear to be), her acquaintance is one to 
make. There is nothing to be advanced 
against her capacity as an historian except 
that she mistakes Clair St. Leger for a lover 
and a gentleman, and the noble Fulke for 
a human being. Apart from this, her qualifi- 
cations are unexceptionable. She can see and 
hear and understand ; and she can say her 
say in bright and expressive English. As 
she writes, we get to know her very well 
indeed, and certain of her friends and relations 
even better than herself. She has given us 
excellent portraits of her mother (née Beau- 
manoir), of her sisters Alice and Rose (Alice 
the beautiful and heartless, and Rose the 
pretty and practical), of her eccentric aunt 
Bee, of her brother the excellent Bob (usually 
described as “The March Hare”), of her 
friend and comforter Mrs. Gladman, and of 
her rival and terror the wicked Widow Jessop. 
That here and there her story flags and her 
hand falters is certain; but it is only here 





and there ; and the books in whose dispraise 
so little need be said are few indeed. 


In The Colthorpe Oousins, Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip gives us, not a three-volume novel, 
but three volumes of short stories. The best 
is probably the one under whose ensign the 
others are marshalled. Which is the worst 
were not easy to decide. It will be more 
to the purpose to note that none is of 


surpassing interest; that the author has- 


done far better than the best of them; that 
they are absolutely inoffensive; and that all 
of them, the best and worst alike, may be 
easily read and soon forgotten. 

In Adé (which, by-the-way, was originally 
called Avsmet, but had to be issued as Adé 
because the merits, as a title, of Kismet had 
already occurred to somebody else) there is 
very little story, and what little there is is 
told in the present tense and is the reverse of 
new. It is once more the case of He and 
She. He is manly, and She is lovely; they 
love and they part. One or the other of 
them marries money, and She dies of con- 
sumption. Voila. We seem to have heard 
it all before (and in the present tense, 
too!), and it is not unreasonable to assume 
that we shall probably hear it again. I 
hasten to add that we have seldom heard it 
more lightly and cleverly told than in Adé, 
The author has read much more of Phyllis 
and Molly Bawn than is good for her; 
that is evident from first to last. But she 
writes brightly and easily and well; she has 
some talent for characterisation ; she has a 
pleasant knack of telling and appropriate 
dialogue. Her next book should be really 
worth reading. 


There is a great deal of solid writing 
in nchbracken, and they who read it will 
hardly do so in vain. It is a story of the 
Disruption ; and it sets forth, with much 
pains and not a little spirit, the humours and 
scandals of one of the communities affected 
by the event. The main incident of the 
story has nothing to do with the Disruption, 
it is true; but its personages are those of the 
time, and the uses to which they are put 
are such as the Disruption made possible. 
Roderick Brown, the enthusiastic young 
Free Church minister, finds on the sea-shore, 
after wreck and storm, a poor little human 
waif which the sea has spared. He takes the 
baby home, and does his best for it. One of 
his parishioners has lost her character, how- 
ever ; and as Roderick, at the instigation of 
his beadle, the real author of her ruin, is 
good enough to give her money and help, it 
soon becomes evident to Inchbracken that he 
is the villain, and that the baby of the wreck 
is the fruit of an illicit amour. How it ends 
I shall not say. I shall do no more than 
note that the story of the minister’s trials 
and the portraitures—of elders and gossips, 
hags and maids and village notables—with 
which it is enriched are (especially if you are 
not afraid of the broadest Scotch, written 
with the most uncompromising regard for the 
national honour) amusing and natural in no 
mean degree. W. E. HEN ey. 











GIFT-BOOKS. 


Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by 
David Scott. With Life of the Artist and 
Descriptive Notices of the Plates by the Rey. 
Dr. A. L. Simpson. (Nelson.) In the publica- 
tion of this volume and its illustrations, we have 
an interesting attempt to popularise the art of 
a little-known Scottish painter, a man of true 
imaginative aim and accomplishment, whose 
work was too individual and too unconventional 
to win great contemporary fame. These “ twenty- 
five poetic and dramatic scenes” illustrative of 
the poem were originally issued in 1837, in a 
folio size, etched in slightly shaded outline by 
the artist’s own hand. * the present volume 
the designs have been reproduced in full on a 
reduced scale, a size which certainly entails 
some loss of the finer qualities of the originals, 
but in which the plates are still sufficiently 
representative of the artist’s powers to form 
the most striking series of the many that have 
illustrated Ooleridge’s greatest poem. They 
have a fascinating directness and intensity, 
which goes directly to the very heart and 
kernel of the poet’s words, and parallels them 
with most impressive pictorial analogues. 
The weird and supernatural passages of The 
Ancient Mariner, in particular, find singularly 
vivid exposition—as in the plates of ‘‘ The 
Wicked Whisper” and ‘“ Death and Life-in- 
Death;” and, if the beauty and grace of the 
poem—‘‘the strange splendours and boundless 
beauties of the story,” about which Mr. Swin- 
burne is so fittingly enthusiastic—find a less 
constant and immediate echo in the artist’s 
work, these are by no means unrepresented, as 
may be seen in ‘‘ The Albatross Follows” and 
that air-poised Blake-like figure of ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the South.” The letterpress, by the 
Rev. Dr. Simpson, a still surviving friend of 
David Scott’s, gives a brief but adequate and 
sympathetic account of the artist’s high-pitched 
but sad and disappointed life, and the descrip- 
tive and critical notes on the various designs 
are appreciative and elucidatory. It is unlikely 
that the work of Scott will ever become 
generally popular; but the present book will 
do something to widen the circle of its influence, 
and will that ‘‘ fit audience find, though few,” 
who are fitted to appreciate its striking and 
individual imaginative qualitier, obscured as 
these too frequently are by an imperfect and 
unequal technique. 


Sintram and his Companions: a Romance. 
Translated from the German of De La Motte 
Fouqué. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 
(Seeley, Jackson and Halliday.) If we may 
trust our own experience, Fouqué’s incompar- 
able Seasons seem to have fallen out of favour. 
Yet we know of no book that more powerfully 
affected our own young mind ; and two of the 
four stories had the fortune to be rendered 
into English by no less personages than 
Carlyle and Archdeacon Hare. The present 
translation of Sintram is mainly based upon 
that of Hare, which aimed at preserving the 
rugged simplicity of the original. To illustrate 
Sintram adequately would require the pencil of 
Blake, or of David Scott, or perhaps of Sir Noel 
Paton. We cannot think that Mr. Heywood 
Sumner, whose previous work entitles him to 
be treated with respect, has proved equal to the 
task. It is not only that some of his designs 
are positively ludicrous (e.g., p. 71), but that 
he nowhere rises to the highest possibilities 
of his subject. Neither his Sintram nor his 
Little Master nor his Montfaucon will live in 
our imagination. The antique style of engrav- 
ing that has been adopted is very appropriate, 
though we are disappointed with the reproduc- 
tion of the famous print by Albert Diirer that 
originally suggested the story. 

Gray's Elegy. Artist's Edition, (Phila 
delphia : Lippincott.) This is one out of no 
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less than four illustrated editions of the ‘‘ Elegy 
written in a Country Churchyard” that we have 
seen. announced in America for this winter. 
The large wood-cuts, which number altogether 
twenty-two, are of various degrees of excellence. 
We have always thought that the American 
school are most successful in pure landscape ; 
they fail in the figure, and in especial when 
they try to be realistic. So far as we can 
see, there has been little attempt to associate 
the scenery with that of Stoke Pogis. This is 
not mentioned as matter of blame, since, for our 
part, we have never been able to feel satisfied 
that Gray intended thus to localise his elegy. 
It is also noteworthy that the personages have 
been made to assume a distinctly Puritanic type. 
All the engraving is good, and some marvel- 
lously . It is such books as these that 
show what the Americans can do, rather than 
the popular magazines. The sole authorised 
ublisher in this country is Mr. John Slark, 12 
Busby Place, Camden Road, N. W. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN are the 
English publishers of two other illustrated 
poems, which seem to be the special feature of 
this season in America. These are Poe’s 
“Raven” and Keble’s ‘Evening Hymn.” 
Both of these are stated to be ‘‘drawn and 
engraved under the supervision” of Mr. George 
T. Andrew. Neither quite attains to the dis- 
tinction of what we are fain to call an édition de 
luxe, though it must be admitted that they 

ass the ordinary run of illustrated gift- 
books in this country. Of the two, we prefer 
the ‘‘Eyening Hymn,” though some of the 
drawings will probably jar upon the associations 
of most. Whether it be possible to illustrate 
the ‘‘ Raven” adequately we must be content to 
doubt until we have seen the designs of Gustave 
Doré. Certain of these are tolerable, but the 
many figures of the poet (for we take them to 
be meant for Poo himself) are very far from 
satisfactory. 


Tom Thumb: a Fairy Story. By Hans Ander- 
sen. Illustrated by Laura Troubridge. (Man- 
sell.) This had the distinction of being the 
first ‘* gift-book” of the season to reach us, 
more than a month ago; but we trust our 
critical judgment is not warped on that account. 
We have seen many since, and are still disposed 
to pronounce it unsurpassed. It takes the text 
of one of Hans Andersen’s stories, as already 
translated by Miss Peachey, and illustrates it 
with ten facsimiles of outline drawings, which 
combine in an unusual degree correctness with 
delicacy. We have been particularly pleased 
with the evenness that is maintained from the 
first to the last. The process of reproduction is, 
we fancy, some sort of photo-lithography. It 
should be added that the publishers have 
worthily done th-ir part to show off the work 
of the artist. 


Scottish Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By Samuel G. Green. Illustrated by Eminent 
Artists. (Religious Tract Society.) The only 
thing that hypercriticism could find fault with 
in this book is the odious use of ‘‘ eminent” on 
the title-page. The letterpressis written by the 
practised hand of Dr. S. Green, who has the 
—_ qualification of not being a Scotchman. 

e wood-cuts are some of the finest we have 
seen, and form a most creditable and instructive 
contrast to the work of the American school. 
The literal accuracy of those that reproduce 
photographs is very noticeable, as also the bold 
method by which patches of pure white are 
represented. The society is to be congratulated 
not only upon its enterprise, but also upon its 
BUCCOES. 


Two Little Waifs. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. (Macmillan.) As 
regularly as the winter soason comes round do 
we expect a piquant story of child life from 





Mrs. Molesworth, made yet more real by the 
pencil of Mr. Orane. This time the scene is laid 
mostly in Paris, where the “ Two Little Waifs ” 
are most pitifully stranded through an un- 
accountable misunderstanding. Such plot as 
there is we cannot praise, nor do Mra. Moles- 
worth’s grown-up people commend themselves 
tous much. But she remains unsurpassed in 
delineating the ways and moods of young folk— 
or, rather, in allowing the young folk to express 
their own thoughts in their own words. 


The Green Ray. By Jules Verne. Translated 
from the French by Mary de Hauteville. 
(Sampson Low.) Though M. Verne has ere now 
introduced into his stories Englishmen—or per- 
haps we should rather say a single Englishman 
—we do not recollect that he has before laid the 
scene entirely in this country. It must be 
acknowledged that the experiment has been 
more successful that we should have anticipated. 
The Green Ray is a slighter story than he has 
usually written ; but it is very vivacious. To 
find a Frenchman following in the track of 
Mr. William Black is in itself interesting. The 
Highland henchman, by the name of Partridge, 
and always girded with a kilt; and the beach at 
Oban, a combination of Ramsgate and Trouville, 
are highly amusing. Nor is it unworthy of 
- that the villain of tho piece is a scientific 

ore. 


Luther and the Cardinal. Given in English 
by Julie Sutter. (Religious Tract Society.) This 
is one of the books which the society has 
published on the occasion of the Luther quater- 
centenary. The story is adapted from Pastor 
Nietschmann’s biographical romance, and the 
adaptation is a good piece of workmanship. 
Luther and the Cardinal is not exactly an his- 
torical novel, for in it passion has no place. 
The author, who is a native of Halle, has 
presented a series of clear and well-coloured 
pictures from the life of his native town during 
the Reformation ; and the foreground of these 
pictures is filled with the figures of Luther 
and his chief German opponent, the Elector 
Archbishop Oardinal Albrecht. Although no 
connected thread of story runs through the 
volume, the chief characters are drawn with 
sufficient power and distinctness to carry 
the reader on to the end. If any fault can be 
found with Pastor Nietschmann, it is that he 
has given too much relief to the figure of the 
Cardinal at the expense of the Reformer. 


WE have also received a new edition of Dr. 
Stoughton’s Homes and Haunts of Luther, pub- 
lished by the same society. This agreeable 
collection of Luther gossip has been enlarged 
by the addition of two chapters, and is further 
embellished by fresh illustrations, among which 
is Diirer’s profile portrait. The entire get-up 
of the book is very creditable; and the ver 
handsome reproduction of Oranach’s striking 
portrait of Luther, as the frontispiece, is a 
notable fact of the time. 


Cities of the World: their Origin, Progress, 
and Present Aspect. By Edwin Hodder. LIllus- 
trated. (Qassells.) Though nowhere expressly 
so stated, this is the second volume of a work 
that we remember to have spoken well of last 
year. This much is revealed to the initiated by 
a double asterisk, for Messrs. Cassell have 
adopted this novel notation to indicate the num- 
ber of the volumes in their many serial publi- 
cations. We observe, also, that the “signatures” 
run on from the previous yolume. It may be 
added that these signatures are given by 
numerals, and not by letters of the alphabet. 
This practice, which is common on the Continent, 
has been adopted in America, more usually, -we 
think, than in England. One disadvantage 
is that it may be confused with the paging. 
After so much of a digression, we must repeat 
that the work is a good one of its kind, and will 





be appreciated by boys who are fortunate enough 
to get it. 


Messrs. HILDESHEIMER AND FAULKNER, 
whom we have hitherto known only as pub- 
lishers of Christmas cards, seem to have set 
as publishers of the illustrated poems of 

. F. E. Weatherly. ‘‘The Maids of Lee” 
is, we believe, an old fayourite; but we have 
not before heard of the companion piece, “ The 
Men of Ware.” Both of these have been 
illustrated in colours by Mr. W. J. Hodgson in 
@ manner—and, we must add, with a success— 
that almost seems a trespass upon Mr. Randolph 
Caldecott’s copyright. Two other books con- 
tain verses by Mr. Weatherly which we should 
judge to have been written for the pictures. 

n neither case are the titles particularly 
appropriate. In Sixes and Sevens (which we 
have reason to believe to be a new edition) the 
pictures are by Jane M. Dealy, and have been 
very finely reproduced by chromo.lithography. 
The drawings in Told in the Twilight are by 
M. E. Edwards and J. O. Staples, of whom we 
distinctly prefer the former; and the chromo- 
lithographs are not quite so successful, though 
still good. Of the poetry it seems enough to say 
that its pathos is always pathetic, though its 
humour sometimes fails of being humorous. 


Birthday Flowers: their Language and 
Legends. By W. J. Gordon. Illustrated by 
Viola Boughton. (Chatto and Windus.) It is 
evident that mnch trouble has been expended 
on this book, by the writer of the lines of 
verse scarcely less than by the illustrator. But 
we cannot honestly congratulate either of the 
two upon the result. The verse is but doggerel, 
and the chromo-lithographs are both glaring 
and sticky. By-the-way, itis curious to observe 
how fond English publishers have become of 
German chromo-lithographs, while the American 
hold to their own wood- cuts, 


From May to Christmas at Thorne Hill. By 
Mrs. D. P. Sanford. (Griffith and Farran.) 
This is another of those bright books from 
across the Atlantic which make the most blasé 
little folk quiver with delight, and the old 
feel young again in sharing their eager interest. 
It is the history of five little ones while their 
parents are away in Europe; and charming 
pictures make us in love with these little 
Americans and their country home. 


Holly Berries. With Original Illustrations. 
By Ida Waugh. (Griffithand Farran.) Though 
there are no hollies in America, yet this book, 
with its exquisite naturalness and insight into 
child-life, would lead us to think the writer had 
drawn inspiration from the New World as well 
as from the Old. We owe her thanks on behalf 
of the fortunate children whose tasks are refined 
and playtime brightened by her poems and 


y | paintings. 


The Fool’s Paradise: Mirth and Fun for Old 
and Young. (Griffith and Farran.) Thisis none 
other than an old friend, the ‘‘ Miinchener Bil- 
derbogen ” of Busch—whicb, after all, appears to 
be only thirty years old—with a new text. The 
thing has wit, we grant, but scarcely enough to 
redeem the characteristic German grossness. 
The bibliographical Preface, signed O. W., adds 
a distinct yalue to the book. 


From the samo publishers have also come 
half-a-dozen children’s picture books called 
‘*The Holly Series,’’ which are marked, we 
observe, “ Copyright 1881.” The drawings are 
by Ida Wauzbh, whom we regard as facile 
rinceps as regards the occupants of the nursery. 
The verses, also, which seem to bo original, are 
far above the average in such productions. We 
speak after some experience ani not a little 
suffering. 


Picture-Book of Animals, By tho la’e Rev, 
0. A. Johns. (S.P.0.K.) Whether the letter. 
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press is new, we know not. The wood-cuts are 
certainly not new, being of that old-fashioned 
sort which repressnts the mackarel as of the 
#ame size as the dolphin, the armadillo as larger 
than the crocodile. We should not have noticed 
the book at all if it were not to point out the 
bad blunder by which the account of the rein- 
deer (p. 51) is illustrated with a manifest 
moose—a totally different animal. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We regret to hear that M. Francois Lenor- 
mant is lying in a very precarious condition. 
The fatigues of his scieutific expedition in 
Southern Italy re-opened an old wound received 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and he was 
laid up with it for some time at Potenza. 
Overwork caused the disease to break out 
afresh early last August; periostitis ensued, and 
but faint hopes are now entertained of his 
recovery. 


Tne games of the London International 
Chess Tournament of 1882 are now all in the 
printer’s hands, and will be ready for issue to 
subscribers in about three weeks’ time. This 
celerity of publication contrasts most favour- 
ably with what was done on previous occasions. 
The games of the last great tournament—that 
which was played at Vienna two years ago— 
though repeatedly promised, have not yet 
appeared. The work of editing and seeing 
them through the press has been undertaken 
by Mr. J. I. Minchin, who has received the 
assistance of the leading chess masters— 
Messrs. Bird, Mason, Steinitz, and Zukertort 
—in annotating their own games. The total 
number of games given is close upon three 
hundred, being 242 played in the major tourna- 
ment and nearly sixty in the Vizianagram 
tournament. The volume, which consists of 
about four hundred pages, will be issued by 
the recognised chess publisher, Mr. Wade, of 
Tavistock Street. 


Many will be glad to know that Mr. Austin 
Dobson, besides reprinting pieces from his two 
former yolumes, which are now out of print, 

urposes also to give us a volume of verses that 
Soe never before been collected. It will be 
called At the Sign of the Lyre. 


Mr. G. L. Gomme has been engaged for 
some time past in classifying the entire 
contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from 
the first volume issued in 1731 to the year 
1868, with a view of reprinting all that is 
permanently of value. Hach volume of the 
reprint is to contain the entire articles, letters, 
and contributions on a given subject, these 
being arranged under various heads, and in- 
dexed. Thus, in theset of volumes which is to 
constitute the work, the whole of the subjects 
of importance in the Gentleman’s will appear 
newly arranged. The first volume, to be 
issued immediately, is entitled ‘‘ Manners and 
Customs.” ‘This will be followed by others 
on Dialect, Popular Superstition, Archaeology, 
Numismatics, Topography, Natural History, 
&c., &c., in the writing of which Mr. Gomme 
has been assisted by several specialists. The 
series will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock 
under the title of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library, and will consist of about fifteen volumes. 


Tux Christmas number of Harper’s will have 
for its main article one on Mr. Tennyson, 
written by Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray), to 
which it is understood that the poet, contrary 
to his usual custom, has given something more 
than his sanction. It will contain many details 
about Mr. Tennyson’s early life, and his rela- 
tions with that famous group which included 
Thackeray, Carlyle, and Edward Fitzgerald. 
There will be illustrations of Mr. Teinyson’s 
birth-place and of yarious houses in which he 





has lived, the portrait by Mr. Watts, and un- 
published sketches by Thackeray, Frederick 
Walker, and Rossetti. 


Mr. Witi1Am Hunt, the author of Jtaly in 
Macmillan’s little historical series, has just 
finished his yolume on Norman Britain, to be 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


In the new and revised edition >f the first 
volume of Mr. Fyffe’s History of Modern Europe, 
which will be ready for publication in a few 
days, the author has had the advantage of 
access to the Records of the English Foreign 
Office; and the narrative has throughout been 
tested by comparison with’ these authorities, 
some extracis of great interest from documents 
hitherto unpublished being added in the form 
of notes. The latest Continental authorities, 
especially the works published by investigators 
of the archives of Vienna, have also been con- 
sulted; and it is hoped that the book has been 
brought up to the results of the most recent 
enquiries. 

TuHE collectors of Tennysoniana will have to 
buy the Gentleman’s Magazine for August last. 
It contains an account by the Rey. H. R. 
Haweis of his invasion, as a school-boy, of Mr. 
Tennyson’s house at Farringford, after Lady 
Alderson and her family hadjleft it, and of his 
success, not only in seeing the poet, but of 
getting a bit of his handwriting out of the 
‘‘infinite charity” of Mrs. Tennyson. Mr. 
Haweis is carefully revising this series of 
articles on his ‘‘ Musical Life,” and incorporating 
them with others. He hopes to haye his book 
out by Christmas. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish in a few 
days the first instalment of a series of ‘‘ Old- 
Latin Biblical Texts,” under the editorship of 
Prof. Wordsworth. The series will be drawn 
from MSS. as yet unpublished, or insufficiently 
and inconyeniently edited. The first number 
consists of the Gospel according to St. Matthew 
from the famous St-Germain MS. (g), known 
to older scholars as the * Germanum latum.” 
The Introduction contains a full history of this 
MS., and a partial analysis of the text of the 
Gospel. Mr. Wordsworth has also incorporated 
into his essay and its Appendices a large amount 
of bibliographical matter, especially relating to 
the MSS. used by Erasmus and Robert Stephens, 
and the projected Greek Testament of Bentley 
and John Walker. The second number of the 
series will be a corrected copy of the portions of 
St. Mark and St. Matthew contained in the 
peculiar and very early Bobbio MS. (k) now at 
Turin—insufficiently published by Tischendorf ; 
and the third will be an edition of the sixth- 
century Munich Gospels (q), from Tischendorf’s 
transcript, corrected by the MS. itself. It is 
hoped that the encouragement given to the 
series may be sufficient to warrant the Clarendon 
Press in continuing it beyond the three numbers 
at present promised. The Corbey Gospels (ff:) 
should certainly be added ; and it would not be 
difficult to name other texts which, though in 
print, can hardly be considered accessible. 


WE are often asked to state that the Queen 
has accepted copies of books presented to her 
by the authors. Though we make it a rule to 
decline to insert such paragraphs, the case is 
different when the Queen has specially ordered 
that a book be purchased for the Royal Library. 
Such an honour—and not an unmerited one— 
has befallen Mr. W. Thompson Watkin’s Roman 
Lancashire; and the Queen has further in- 
formed him that she has been much pleased 
with the work. 


‘ CARDINAL MANNING contributes to the forth- 
coming number of Merry England an article on 
“ Courage,” accompanying which is a drawing, 
by Mrs. Butler, representing soldiers under 


A FuLt bibliography of the works of the late 
John Payne Oollier, who began to write at 
eighteen and was still writing at ninety, has 
been prepared by Mr. H. B. Wheatley ; and the 
first part will appear in the November number 
of the Bibliographer. 


Mr. JAMES Warp will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the Journal of Education 
a paper on ‘‘ Intellectual Training” which was 
delivered as his presidential address to the 
Education Society. Mr. Ward is at present 
engaged on the article ‘‘ Psychology” for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


On November 1 a new novel, in three 
volumes, entitled Pardoned, by Mr. A. M. 
Hopkinson, author of Waiting, &c., will be 
published by Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell. 


MEssrs. JAMES MACLEHOSE AND Sons, pub- 
lishers to the University of Glasgow, announce 
the following new books as in preparation :— 
The Baird Lecture for 1883, on St. Paul’s Use 
of the Terms ** Flesh and Spirit,” by Prof. W. P. 
Dickson ; Catalogue of 6,415 Stars for the Epoch 
1870, preceded by a Synopsis of the Annual 
Results of each Star arranged in the Order of 
Right Ascension, by Prof. Grant, Director of 
the Glasgow Observatory, printed at the ex- 
pense of her Majesty’s Government as advised 
by the Council of the Royal Society ; A Manual 
of Diseases of the Ear, by Thomas Barr; a new 
and greatly enlarged edition of Prof. Nichol’s 
Tables of European Literature, History, and 
Art, 200-1882, with a New Appendix of Tables 
of American Literature and Art History; His- 
tory of Early Scottish Literature, by the late 
John M. Ross, edited, with an Introduction and 
Memoir, by the Rev. Dr. James Brown ; a new 
edition of the Philosophy of Kant, by Prof. 
Edward Caird—this edition will be very much 
enlarged, and will treat of Kant’s ethical works 
as well as of The Critique of Pure Reason; 
Essays on English Literature, by Prof. Nichol; 
a volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Leckie; Progressive Religion, by the late Wil- 
liam Bathgate, author of The Deep Things of 
God; a German Grammar, by Dr. Clemens 
Schlomka; the completion of the second series 
of the Transactions of the Glasgow Archae- 
ological Society; and a third and cheaper 
edition of Borland Hall, by the author of Olrig 
Grange. 


Messrs. WILSON AND M‘CorMIck, of Glas- 
gow, will publish next month a new volume 
of Travel by Miss Leck, entitled Zberian Sketches ; 
or, Travels in Portugal and the North-west of 
Spain. The book will contain original illus- 
trations by Mr. Robert Gray. 


Messrs. MACNIVEN AND WALLACE, of Edin- 
burgh, announce two new volumes in “The 
Household Library of Exposition ””—The Para- 
bles of our Lord, by the Rey. Dr. Marcus 
Dodds, and The Law of the Ten Words, by the 
Rey. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes ; also a fourth series 
of the ‘‘St. Giles Lectures,” dealing with the 
Churches of Christendom; a third series of 
‘*Evangelical Succession Lectures ;” and a 
course of lectures in connexion with the Young 
Men’s Guild of the Church of Scotland, entitled 
A Young Man. 


THE same publishers will also issue George 
Herbert, Henry Vaughan, and William Blake in 
their tiny series of ‘‘ Jewel Poets.” 

Aw original drama, in three acts, by Mr. 
H. Alexander Rudall, has been accepted for 
performance at the Court Theatre. 


A NEW penny paper, to be called Bohemia, is 
Pe for Mevmadber 2. ¥ 


WE hear that a literary club is being formed 
at Nottingham. 


TE general monthly meetings of the Royal 





| Institution of Great Britain will be resumed on 
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November 5, at 5 p.m., for the election and 
nomination of members, and the election of a 
manager in the room of the late Wm. Spottis- 
-~woode. 


Tue Clifton Shakspere Society began the 
work of its ninth session on October 13. Mr. 
John Williams, the retiring president, gave an 
address on ‘‘The Most Profitable Method of 
studying Shakspere,” pointing out to the 
members how they would best be able, as 
‘Shakspere students, to do good (1) to themselves, 
(2) to the society of which they were members, 
(3) to their fellow-men. Miss Constance O’Brien 
was elected president for the session. The 
plays for consideration are ‘‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” ‘ Coriolanus,” ‘‘ Pericles,” ‘* Oym- 
beline,”’ “ Tempest,” “ Winter’s Tale,” ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.,”’ and “‘ Lf wo Noble Kinsmen.” 


Mr. G. BARNETT SmitH will lecture on 
«‘ Thackeray ” at the London Birkbeck Institu- 
tion on Wednesday next, October 31; and 
during the winter he will also lecture at the 
Bristol Library and Museum and at Birmingham 
on “ George Eliot ;” and at the Halifax Philo- 
sophical Society and the Bradford Mechanics’ 
Institute on “ The Brontés.” 


TuE library of the late William Dakin, of 
Knowle Hall, near Bridgwater, which was 
sold the other day at Bath, contained some 
rare books. Oaxton’s Chronicles of England 
(1480), though imperfect, fetched £160 ; a black. 
letter Bible (1540), £8 10s. ; the first edition of 
the ‘‘ Bishops’ Bible” (1568), £2 10s.; an old 
vellum MS., with illuminated initials, £6 ; 
Malone’s Shakspere (1821), handsomely bound 
in vellum, £11; Lane’s Arabian Nights (1840), 
= 15s.; and the first edition of Oliver Twist, 

0. 

In the October number of the New York 
Literary News the two books that win the prize 
of popularity are Mr. Swinburne’s Century of 
Roundels and Miss Thomas’s George Sand. 


Tue Boston Literary World of September 22 
has a bibliography of Turgenev, which is doubt- 
less very far from complete, but still valuable. 
We observe that a sketch which appeared about 
two years agoin Temple Bar is omitted under 
* English.” 

TuE October number of Polybiblion concludes 
the bibliography of the Comte de Chambord, to 
which we have before alluded. This second 
part covers no less than twenty-three pages. 
The same number has also a long notice of Mr. 
Gosse’s Catalogue of the Tinworth Exhibition, 
by M. Gustave Masson. 








INDIAN JOTTINGS. 


Dr. W. W. Hunter, in addition to his work 
as president of the Education Commission and 
as member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
has been engaged during the present year in 
revising his Imperial Gazetteer of India. The 
chief work has been to incorporate the figures 
of the census of 1881 and other recent statistics ; 
bert the amount of new writing has been such 
that the number of volumes will be raised from 
nine to twelve, and the total number of separate 
articles will now reach ten thousand. The first 
three volumes will be in type before the end of 
the year. 


Tue pandits of Benares, to whom Prof. Max 
Miiller’s translation of ‘‘ God Save the Queen” 
has been submitted, have issued a report which 
will soon be printed and published. They 
approve of the translation, but suggest a few 
alterations. 


SINCE we last mentioned the forthcoming 
volumes of ‘‘The Sacred Books of the East,” 
some changes have been made in the order of 
publication. The next to appear will be the 
Upanishads, part ii., translated by Prof. Max 














Miller, the editor of the series. This will be 
followed by part iii. of the Vinaya Texts, con- 
taining the conclusion of the Kullavagga, trans- 
lated by Profs. T. W. Rhys Davids and H. 
Oldenberg. And we are also promised shortly 
1 iii. of the Pahlayi Texts, translated by 

r. E. W. West. 

THE fourth part of vol. xv. of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society contains the follow- 
ing articles:—‘‘ The Rivers of the Vedas, and 
how the Aryans entered India,” by Mr. Edward 
Thomas, which has also been sent to us as a 
pamphlet; ‘‘ Suggestions on the Voice-Forma- 
tion of the Semitic Verb,” by M. G. Bertin; 
‘*The Buddhism of Ceylon,” by Mr. Arthur 
Lillie; and “The Northern Frontagers of 
China,” by Mr. H. H. Howorth. 


THE last number of the Jcurnal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal that has reached us, being 
vol. lii, part 1, No. 2, is an exceptionally 
strong one. Here is the table of contents :— 
‘* Folk-tales from the Upper Panjab,” by the 
Rey. O. Swynnerton; ‘‘The Rupees of the 
Months“of the Hahi Years of Akbar,” by Mr. 
C. J. Rodgers (with two plates); ‘‘ Remains of 
Portions of Old Fort William recently dis- 
covered,” by Mr. R. Roskell Bayne (with five 
plates), which claims to settle the controversy 
about the precise site of the “ Black Hole;” 
‘* Bihari Declension and Conjugation,” by Mr. 
G. A. Grierson (with a note by Dr. Hoernle) ; 
and ‘‘The Temples of Deoghar,” by Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra (with one plate). 








GERMAN JOTTINGS. 

THE Volks-Zeitung, after announcing that Leo- 
pold von Ranke will publish a new volume 
of his Weltgeschichte before the close of the 
present year, says that the vigour and power of 
work of the venerable historian, who is now in 
his eighty-eighth year, astonishes all his 
friends. 

STRUWWELPETER is to be dramatised. The 
venerable Dr. Hofmann, of Frankfurt, the 
creator of that mischievous youth, probably 
the most popular of all modern boy-heroes, and 
the indirect ancestor of two generations of 
‘* bad boys,” is writing a Christmas comedy for 
the Frankfurt Stadt Theater, of which Struw- 
welpeter is to be the hero. 

Pror. Sacnwavu has just brought out an 
account of his travels in Syria and Mesopotamia 
in 1879 and 1880, to which countries he was 
sent by the German Government for the pur- 
pose of copying inscriptions and collecting MSS. 
The book, which is embellished with interesting 
photographs and two excellent maps by Prof. 
Kiepert, is not only of value to the scholar, but 
will be found highly entertaining by the general 
reader. Prof. Sachau visited localities hitherto 
unexplored ; and, in spite of an unusually severe 
winter, he succeeded in making several im- 
portant discoveries. 

THE sixth annual issue of the Deutsche 
Literatur-Kulender, edited by Prof. Jos. Kiirsch- 
ner, of Stuttgart, will exceed all its predecessors 
in bulk. The editor purposes to include a 
literary necrology since October 1, 1882, a cata- 
logue of German publishers, a catalogue of 
theatrical managers, and a ‘ Schriftsteller- 
Lexikon.’ The latter is to contain, so far as 
practicable, the addresses of the editors of all 
German political journals, and of all authors 
by profession. The completeness will of course 
depend upon the good-will of the persons con- 
cerned; and Prof. Kiirschner begs professional 
men of letters to send him their addresses, to- 
gether with short biographical and biblio- 
graphical notes. The Kalender is also to include 
a summary of all law-cases connected with the 
press during the year, together with other 
— of interest to literary men and jour- 
nalists. 











TuHE third volume in the ‘‘ Universal History 
of Literature,” which is being published by 
Friedrich, of Leipzig, is a History of Italian 
— by Herr K. M. Sauer, a resident at 

rieste. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE LAST METAMORPHOSIS OF 
MEPHISTOPHELES.* 
Canvrn he is, and courteous therewithal, 
Nor, as he once was wont, in the far prime, 
Flashes his scorn to heaven; nor as the mime 
Of after-days, with antic bestial, 
Convenes the ape in man to carnival ; 
Nor as the cynic of a later time 
Jeers, that his laughter, like a jangled chime, 
Rings through the abyss of our eternal fall. 
But now, in courtliest tones of cultured grace, 
He glories in the growth of good, his glance 
Beaming benignant as he bids us trace 
Good everywhere—till, as mere motes that 
dance 
Athwart the sunbeams, all things evil and base 
Glint golden in his genial tolerance. 
Frank T., Manztrats. 
* A suggestion from Prof. Masson’s ingenious 
essay on the Satan of Milton, Luther, and Goethe. 








OBITUARY. 


THE news of Captain Mayne Reid’s death, 
which took place in London on October 22, 
will come as a sort of shock to all those who 
were boys some twenty or thirty years ago— 
more especially at this season, when his many 
successors and imitators are burdening our 
table with stories of fictitious adventure. For 
it must be admitted that Capt. Mayne Reid has 
never been surpassed in that special class of 
literature, of which he was indeed the inyentor. 
This we say with the full knowledge that a 
juvenile predilection does not easily wear out. 
But we trust that our reading as a boy was 
sufficiently catholic. There was nothing in the 
guise of a romance that came within our reach 
that we did not deyour. We could still stand 
an examination in much of Scott and most of 
Cooper. But there are scenes and characters 
written by Mayne Reid that haye left a 
no less deep impression on our memory. The 
truth is that Mayne Reid, when in his best 
days, knew thoroughly what he was writing 
about. It was only when he took to book- 
making that he fell, as he deserved to fall, to 
the common level. As Scott idealised the 
Border moss-trooper and the Highland cateran, 
as Cooper idealised the forest Indian, so Mayne 
Reid has idealised for us the horse Indian 
and the white a of the prairies. If he 
lacked the highest literary gifts, he possessed 
enough to serve his purpose. In striking off 
a genuine man with a few touches he has 
seldom been excelled. We believe that the 
last tale he wrote will appear in St. Nicholas 
during next year. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mind closes its eighth year with an unusually 
good number. The most substantial is the 
second paper of Mr. James Ward on “‘ Psycho- 
logical Principles.” The writer argues with 
great force against the common psychological 
treatment of mind as nothing but a series of 
feelings or state of consciousness, and contends 
that this treatment leaves out of view one 
important part of the facts—namely, the pre- 
sence of an empirical subject. ‘ Psychology is 
not called upon to transcend the relation of 
subject to object, or, as we may call it, the fact 
of presentation.” Mr. Ward then goes on to 


consider the problem of the general analysis of 
mind—that is to say, of the determination of the 
elements which are invariably found in a state 
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of mind, and of the relation of these elements 
one to another. He criticises with considerable 
subtlety the common conceptions of the three- 
fold aspects of mind, and succeeds in putting 
the sahject in a new and interesting light. 
Among other curious and striking suggestions 
in the article is the remark that attention and 
moyement resemble one another in this way: 
that, just as the former intensifies the impression 
or idea to which it directs itself, so the latter, 
‘* by what is strangely like a concentration of 
attention,” converts the idea of a movement 
into the fact, and in that way attains the coveted 
reality. A second psychological article of a 
lighter character is one on ‘‘ Idiosyncrasy,” by 
Mr. Grant Allen. The writer here shows him- 
self at his best, and proves that he can work out 
a subject carefully enough when he chooses. 
He contends that the psychical individuality 
or native character of each of us is nothing but 
a sum of innumerable inherited tendencies com- 
bined in a peculiar way. He argues against 
Mr. Darwin’s supposition of accidental or 
ontaneous variations of brain structure, on 
e ground that the intricate structural rela- 
tions involved in any appreciable improvement 
of cerebral functions could never be produced 
in this “accidental”? way. It may, however, 
occur to the reader that the essayist is here 
soaring into the regions of purely a 
physiology. For aught anybody knows, a 
difference in the quality of the brain substance 
might entail important psychical consequences ; 
and it is hard to see why ‘‘ spontaneous varia- 
tion” should be able to modify ‘‘ indefinitely” 
such qualities of a plant or animal as ‘‘ hardness 
of skin” or ‘‘ woodiness of tissue,” and not be 
adequate to bring about changes in the tissues 
of the neryous substance which may have well- 
marked psychical accompaniments. However 
this may be, Mr. Allen has to confess that we 
know nothing of the causes which determine in 
any case the selection, from among the apparently 
infinite number of ancestral tendencies somehow 
present in a “latent” form in the parents’ 
nervous organisation, of that particular “ mix- 
ture” of elements which constitutes the original 
idiosyncrasy. And, this being so, it would seem 
that we must still have resort to the factor of 
‘‘accident.” A bare mention of the other 
articles must suffice. Mr. F. W. Maitland con- 
tinues his friendly criticism of Mr. Spencer’s 
Theory of Society, this time selecting “ The 
Law of Equal Liberty” as the point of attack 
for his light dialectic lance ; Prof. Caird gives us 
a sympathetic a of the impressive 
argument of Prof. Green’s posthumous work on 
ethics, rightly remarking that an important 
ingredient in the interest of the book is due to 
the factthat ‘so much of the man himself is 
expressed in it ;” and, finally, Dr. J. Hutchison 
Stirling discourses, with the learning and the 
trenchancy which one always looks for in him, 
on ‘The Question of Idealism in Kant.” 


THE Deutsche Rundschau is rich in stories— 
one by Paul Heyse and another by Wilhelmina 
yon Hilleon; but neither will add to its 
writer’s reputation. An article by Freiherr 
von der Goltz on ‘‘ Wissenschaft und Militiir- 
wesen ’’ is interesting as testifying to the fears 
entertained respecting the effects on German 
culture of the spread of the military system. 
Freiherr yon der Goltz maintains the essential 
connexion of military life with ethics and cul- 
ture. The expression of his ideal deserves 
quotation : ; 

‘‘What in days of old was the ceremony of 
dubbing a knight corresponds now to a young 
man’s reception into the rank of officer. Officers 
must represent in modern society chivalry—not 
only the chivalry of the sword, but a chivalry of 
the mind, a pattern of noble manners and manly 
virtues. For such an undertaking, scientific pre- 
paration is indispensable ; but it ought not to prevail 


after it has enlightened the mind, it should in- 
fluence the heart, soul, and character.”’ 


It is characteristic of Germany that its political 
ideal is still a revival, not a regeneration. 
Prof. Haeckel continues his series of Eastern 
papers by one on “ Adam’s Peak in Ceylon.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE.” 

Cambridge: Oct. 17, 1883. 
It is now ten years since, in my JIntroduc- 
tion to Questions for Examination in English 
Literature, I wrote as follows, with reference to 
= frequent misinterpretation of current quota- 
ions :— 
‘* Witness the famous quotation of ‘One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.’ However 
end the sentiment that ‘a spark of natural 
eeling awakens sympathy in every man,’ nothing 
can be more utterly opposed to what Shakespeare 
meant, if we will judge his meaning by the con- 
text. It is clear that he means, ‘there is one 
natural defect in everyone—viz., that all men are 
but too apt to applaud upstarts and to neglect 
unfortunate merit’ (see Troilus and Cressida, iii. 
3, 175). The odd point about this adaptation is 
that the phrase ‘natural touch,’ for sympathetic 
feeling, really does occur in Shakespeare (see 
Macbeth, iv. 2, 9).” 
IT added a note at the time that “touch” in 
this passage from Troilus comes very near the 
sense of the Middle-English and French fache, 
a defect. Ulysses does not praise, but condemns, 
it. And I have since shown, in my Dictionary, 
that the old word ‘‘tetchy,” a derivative of 
tache, has been corrupted, in Modern English, 
into “ touchy.” 

I am led to repeat all this by observing, in 
Croft’s splendid edition of Elyot’s Gouernor, 
il, 612, a quotation from Sir Thomas Ohaloner’s 
translation of Erasmus’ Praise of Folly which 
furnishes so complete a parallel to the turn of 
phrase employed by Shakspere that it should 
certainly be made a note of. As the date of 
this book is 1549, Shakspere may easily have 
read it. The sentence is as follows :— 
“* How be it (to saie the trouthe) it is a common 
tatche naturally geuin to all men, as well as priestes, 
to watche well for theyr owne lucre : for none is so 
unskilfull, that in this poinct can not skanne the 
lawes to the uttermost.’’—Sig. P. iii. b. 
The original ame in Erasmus occurs at 
p. 274 of the edition of 1540. 

Water W. Sxzart. 








GOLDSMITH’s ‘‘ GOOD-NATURED MAN.” 
London : Oct. 20, 1883. 

May I ask if any reader of the ACADEMY can 
help me to the explanation of an allusion in the 
Epilogue to Goldsmith’s “ Good-Natured Man ” ? 
The poet had been y my? to get a friend to 
write the Epilogue for him, and had been 
referred to his ‘‘ brother-doctor.”’ 


** ¢ What, I, dear Sir ?’ the doctor interposes ; 
‘What! plant my thistle, Sir, among his roses? 
No, no; I’ve other contests to maintain, 
To-night I head our troops at Warwick Lane.’ ’’ 


Who is the doctor here referred to? The men- 
tion of the thistle suggests that he was a Scotch- 
ead a. Dr. William Munk kindly informs 
me tha’ 


“the years 1766 and 1767 were a period of great 
excitement at the College of Physicians, then 
situated in Warwick Lane, Newgate Street ; and 
the dispute between the authorities of the college 
and the licentiates of that body, especially of the 
Scotch graduates among these, was at its height. 
Attempts were made by the licentiates, and on 
one occasion successfully, to force their way into 
the college, and into the very apartment in which 
the fellows were assembled in their corporate 
capacity. It is probably to one of these attempts 
that allusion is made in the lines you quote.” 


The date of the production of the play was 
January 29, 1768. Joun A. Cross. 








THE ‘‘ E. K.” OF THE “SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR.” 
King’s College, London: Oct, 20, 1883. 

In literature as in life there are difficulties 

enough without our inventing any. To doubt 
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that ‘‘ E. K.” of the ‘‘Shepherd’s Calendar ” is 
Edward Kirke, Spenser’s contemporary at Pem- 
broke, Cambridge, and Gabriel Harvey’s con- 
temporary in the university, is really making 
a difficulty where there is none. For, indeed, 
there is no reason whatever for doubting this 
identification. 

Miss Beale in her ingenious letter speaks as 
if Kirke was an altogether conjectural being— 
a figment of hard-pressed commentators. She 
is not aware, or she has forgotten, that, years 
ago now, his actual existence, previously a 
matter of conjecture, was satisfactorily verified. 
He matriculated as a sizar of Pembroke Hall in 
1571, two years after Spenser had matriculated, 
also as a sizar of Pembroke. 

But, even if Mr. Kirke were as mythical as 
Mrs. Harris, I doubt whether a careful com- 
parison of the style of ‘‘ E. K.’s” Preface with 
that of Sidney’s style in any one of his known 
works could possibly lead to the conclusion that 
“E. K.” and Sir Philip Sidney were one. I 
should say their styles show two very different 
minds and men. That the two writers were by 
no means of the same way of thinking about 
things may be sufficiently illustrated by this 
single fact: ‘‘ E. K.” defends Spenser’s use of 
archaisms, Sidney disapproves it. “ E. K.” says, 
in 1579: 

‘‘ Of the words to speak I grant they be something 
hard and of most men unused, yet both English 
and also used of most excellent authors and most 
famous poets. . . . But whether he useth them by 
such casualty and custom, or of set purpose and 
choice as thinking them fittest for such rustical 
rudeness of shepherds either for that their rough 
sound would make his rimes more rugged and 
rustical or else because such old and obsolete 
words are most used of country folk, sure I think 
and think I think not amiss that they bring great{grace 
and as one would say authority to the verse.’’ 
And, again : 
‘*In my opinion it is one special praise of many 
which are due to this poet, that he hath laboured 
to restore as to their rightful heritage such good 
and natural English words as have been long time 
out of use and almost clean disherited.”’ 
Says Sidney, in 1581, in his Apology for Poetry : 
‘The Shepherd’s Kalendar hath much poetry in 
his Eglogues indeed worthy the reading if I be not 
deceived. That same framing of his style to an old 
rustic language I dare not allow, sith neither 
Theocritus in Greck, Virgil in Latin, nor Sanazar 
in Italian did affect it.’’ 

Joun W. Hares. 








‘* FIELDS’? AND ‘ CLOSES.” 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg : Oct. 22, 1883. 
Mr. Ridgeway is certainly right in thinking 
that Shakspere refers to open-field cultivation 
in the pon he quotes from ‘‘ As You Like 
It.” have no doubt that a diligent student 
of our sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
literature would come upon frequent notices of 
a system, not quite extinct yet, which was in 
full vigour in many places until the time of the 
great enclosures. One such instance occurs to 

me. George Gascoigne says: 

“ Oh Countrie clownes, your closes see you keep 

With hedge and ditche, and mark your meade 
with meares.”’ 

(Fruits of Warre, ed. Chalmers, p. 24.) 
Here the ‘‘ closes,” which were near the home- 
stead, and were fenced off from the field and 
meadow by quickset hedges and ditches, are 
distinguished from the meadow, where the 
boundaries of the several properties were only 
to be identified by being marked by meer-stones. 
An interesting example of the way property 
was scattered in the fields and meadows is 
furnished by a charter, execated some time 
between 1223 and 1238, by which lands were 
given to the Priory of Newstead, near Stam- 
ford. Many of the lots consist of one acre, 
half-an-acre, three roods, and one rood. It 


may beseen in the last edition of the Monasticon, 
vol. vi., p. 562. 
The word ‘‘ field” is fast losing its proper 
meaning and usurping the place of ‘‘ close.” In 
fact, ‘‘close” is now looked upon as a pro- 
vincialism to be carefully avoided; and for 
fifty years past those who have had the care of 
children have cautioned them against using 
it. Shakspere’s education had evidently been 
neglected in this particular, for he makes 
Timon say 
‘** T have a tree, which grows here in my close, 
That mine own use invites me to cut down, 
And shortly must I fell it.’’ 

(‘‘ Timon of Athens,”’ act V., sc. ii.) 
Timon’s tree must have been growing in an 
enclosed space, not on his land in the open 
field, for, if it had by cuance sprung up there, 
it would almost certainly have belonged to the 
lord of the manor, not to Timon. As a matter 
of fact, I believe trees were almost unknown in 
the open fields. They grew in the hedges of the 
‘* closes” and in woods. 

I have not been careful to note examples of 
the word ‘‘close” meaning enclosure when I 
have come across them. If I had done so, I 
could have furnished you with a pretty long 
list. It occurs many times in the Monasticon ; 
and the Earl of Essex, the general for the 
Parliament in the Civil War, uses it in a letter 
dated September 3, 1644: 

‘*The King . . . made a fort upon the Beacon-Hill 
and his army laid in Closes hard besides him.’’ 

‘‘The Enemies regiments and their horse, beat 
them back two or three closes.’? (Rushworth’s 
Hist. Coll., part iii., vol. ii., pp. 701, 702.) 

I never remember to have heard a Lincolnshire 
peasant say “field” when he wished to convey 
the idea of ‘‘close;” and I think he feels 
something not far removed from contempt when 
he hears educated people make this blunder. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 








‘*CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.” 
Winchester : Oct. 19, 1883. 

Allow me to thank you for your notice of my 
recent volume of Cameos from English History. 
But let me observe that Freitag derives the 
word sometimes spelt Lanzknechts as ‘‘ Lands. 
knechts,” free men of the country. Miss Strick- 
land, in her Life of Anne of Denmark, states 
that, though Oslo, or Upslo, afterwards had a 
cathedral, and was known as Christiania, both 
James's letters and the contemporary chroniclers 
describe the place as a small, dreary village. I 
have no original authority at hand, but Miss 
Strickland evidently looked into the matter ; 
and, as there was another performance of the 
ceremony at Kronenberg, it is plain that Oslo 
could not then have been considered to possess 
the national cathedral. The conversations 
between Ballard and his fellows are not from 
my imagination, but from the evidence laid 
before Elizabeth, and, whether true or not, are 
certainly historical. C. M. Yonce. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Oct. 29, 7.30 >. Aristotelian : “ Berkeley’s 
Theory of Vision,” I., by Dr. Senier. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘*The Muscles of the 
Human Body,’ II., by Prof. J. Marshall. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 1,8 p.m. Linnean: “ Changes in the 
Fauna and Flora of New Zealand,” by Dr. 8. M. 
Curl; “A Fossil Fruit from the London Clay,” by 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner ; ‘‘ Origin of the Placentas 
in Alsineae,”’ by Mr. G. Lister. 
8p.m. Chemical: ‘The Production of Hydroxy- 
lamine from Nitric Acid,” by Dr. Divers ; * Some 
Compounds of Phenols with Amido-Bases,” by Mr. 
Gibson Dyson; ** Chemistry of Lacquer (Urushi),”’ 
by Mr. H: Yoshida. 
Frinay, Nov. 2, 8 


~ Royal Academy : “‘ The Muscles 
of the Human 


ody,” III., by Prof. J. Marshall. 


8 p.m. Philological: “The Homeric 7é€Awp, 
meAwpos, and TeAwp:os,”’ by Dr. R. F. Weymouth; 
“Portuguese Vowels, according to Mr. R. 8S. Vianna, 
-— H. Sweet, and myself,” by Prince L.-L. Bona- 
parte. 








SCIENCE. 


Life of Sir William E. Logan, First Director 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. By 
Bernard J. Harrington. (Sampson Low.) 


CaNnaDa was singularly fortunate in starting 
its Geological Survey under the guidance of 
such a man as Sir William Logan. Though 
Scotch by parentage and education, he was by 
birth a Canadian; and it may be safely said 
that at the time the Survey was set a-foot— 
now forty years ago—there was no other 
Canadian equal to the work of organising a 
great scheme of geological exploration. The 
task that faced him needed for its successful 
achievement not simply a wide knowledge of 
science, but great powers of pbysical endurance 
aud no mean administrative ability. To many 
men it would have been appalling, but to 
Logan it was, from first to last, a labour of 
love. His heart was set on deciphering the 
history of his native rocks, and he threw him- 
self into the work with an amount of self- 
sacrifice rarely paralleled even among scientific 
men. Privations were perhaps unavoidably 
incident to exploration in the wilds of Canada 
during the early days of the Survey. There 
were times when Logan was forced to live 
the life of a savage rather than of a man of 
scientific culture; yet he worked on cheer- 
fully, and never swerved from following the 
roaster-passion of his life. Unfettered by 
family ties, he gave his undivided energy to 
science. From the day he first broke ground 
on the Canadian Survey he seemed to live but 
for a single purpose, and the last thirty years 
of his life were dedicated without reserve to 
the interests of the great work which he had 
undertaken. 

It is well that so devoted a public servant 
and so distinguished a geologist should live 
long in our memory. The task of preparing 
a record of Sir William’s life was confided to 
Prof. Harrington, of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, who may be congratulated on the good 
taste with which he has carried out his work. 
While yielding to no one in admiration of 
the subject of his memoir, he has wisely with- 
stood the temptation of writing a florid 
eulogy. He has rather, by a judicious 
selection from his friend’s writings, presented 
us with a portrait of Sir William painted to a 
large extent by his own hand. We are in- 
clined, however, to doubt whether the life of 
Logan was sufficiently full of popular incident 
to appeal to a very wide circle of readers ; 
but to his personal friends, and to geologists 
all the world over, the book will be accepted 
with a lively sense of gratitude to the 
biographer. 

It is curious to note, in reading Logan’s 
life, at how comparatively late a period he 
first took to the study of geology. The 
earliest inkling of a taste for such work is to 
be found in a letter which he addressed to his 
brother in London, begging him to purchase 
“some good work on mineralogy and 
geology.” This was written in 1831, when 
Logan was thirty-three years of age. At 
that time he was residing near Swansea. He 
had started in life in his uncle’s counting- 
house in London, but subsequently went to 
Wales in connexion with copper-works io 
which his uncle was interested. Engaged in 





8p.m. Carlyle, 


the smelting of copper and in mining for coal, 
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it was but natural that his tastes should be 
developed in the direction of mineralogy. 
In a letter written in 1833, he says, ** The 
study of the ores of copper has gradually led 
me to that of mineralogy and geology, and of 
specimens in both departments I have become 
a bit of a collector.” Yet he was so soon in 
dead earnest with his subject that only two 
years later the “bit of a collector’? found 
his only solace in geology. He was then 
staying in London ; and, being sorely harassed 
by the perplexities of legal affairs, he was led 
to say, in his jocular manner, “ If it were not 
for the consolation of a little geology, a 
leap from London Bridge would be my only 
care.” 

Logan’s first geological discovery—a dis- 
covery on which so much of his future fame 
rested—was made while engaged in Welsh 
coal-mining, and was communicated to the 
Geological Society of London when he was 
about forty-two years of age. In the coal- 
fields of Glamorganshire there are upwards 
of eighty seams of coal ; and he observed that 
each of these seams invariably rested upon an 
underclay penetrated by vegetable rootlets, 
whence he drew the conclusion that the clay 
represented the ancient soil that supported 
the plants from which the coal originated. 
This generalisation was a distinct gain to our 
knowledge of the formation of coal, inasmuch 
as it established the fact that the coal-plants 
must have grown in the very locality where 
the coal-beds are now found, and thus over- 
threw the popular notion that the fossil fuel 
had been derived from vegetable matter 
drifted from a distance. 

During his residence in Glamorganshire 
. Logan had made a most careful survey of 
part of the South Wales coal-field, and had 
constructed a map so accurate in detail and 
so beautiful in execution that, when the 
Geological Survey entered upon its labours in 
that district, they adopted Logan’s map, with 
due acknowledgment, in the place of under- 
taking afresh survey. It was mainly through 
this map that De la Beche, Sedgwick, Mur- 
chison, and Buckland unanimously recom- 
mended Logan to the Colonial Secretary 
when the colony was about to organise 
a systematic exploration of its mineral re- 
sources. 

Once among his native rocks, he felt that 
he had realised his true vocation in life, and 
henceforth he shut his eyes to all things save 
Canadian geology. His unbounded enthu- 
siasm is seen in every chapter of Prof. Har- 
rington’s volume. Without referring to his 
numerous official Reports on the progress of 
the Survey, or to his papers on the geological 
structure of the country, we must be content 
to notice the greatest of his Jabours—his 
portly volume on the Geology of Canada, in 
which, with the assistance of Dr. Sterry Hunt, 
he gathered up the records of twenty years 
of toil, and set forth in systematic form 
all that was known about the geological 
history and the mineral resources of what 
was then called Upper and Lower Canada. 

It has always struck us that the secret of 
Logan’s great popularity lay in the attention 
which he gave to economic geology. How- 
ever it may be in old countries where 
intellectual culture is widely spread, it is 
certain that in our colonies the prime object 





of a Survey is regarded by most people as 
that of yielding information as to the mineral 
wealth of the country. While there are few 
people who have much fancy for geology as a 
science, everyone recognises the value of the 
work of a mineral prospector. A man bent 
on money-making is reasonably annoyed by 
our finely spun theories about the origin of 
this or that rock, by our wrangles over the 
geological horizon of some particular strata, 


or by our technical descriptions of organic: 


remains. What he wants is a straightforward 
answer to a few plain questions. Where can 
he find coal? Is there any gold here? Are our 
ores of copper and Jead and iron worth work- 
ing? Logan was shrewd enough to see this, 
and he struck in at once with the popular 
wish. Nor was this difficult, for his training 
in Wales as a miner and metallurgist had led 
him toa full recognition of the position of 
industrial science. As early as 1843 we find 
him writing to Mr, Alexander Murray, who 
was so long his valued colleague, in these 
terms :— 


‘*T must get a house or a set of rooms for our 
collection. Managing this, we must put our 
economic specimens conspicuously forward; 
and it appears to me that, in the exhibition of 
these, large masses will make a greater impres- 
sion on the mind than small specimens. A sort 
of rule-of-three process seems to go on in the 
minds of the unlearned when they examine 
minerals in which they are interested. They 
are much addicted to judging of the value of 
the deposit by the bulk of the specimens shown. 
This induces me to say that I should like you 
to send to Montreal, as soon as it can be done 
by water-communication in the spring, a 
thundering piece of gypsum.” 


Logan’s appreciation of what would best 
please the public taste led him to prepare for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 a magnificent 
collection illustrating the mineral wealth of 
Canada ; and the interest excited by this dis- 
play induced him to arrange another collection 
for the Paris Exposition of 1855, and yet 


another for our own Exhibition of 1862. In 
fact, a great deal too much of his time 
seems to have been devoted to these ex- 
hibitions, though it must be borne in 
mind that, while they withdrew him from 
field-work at home, they brought him into 
contact with many minds in this and other 
countries, from which the Canadian Survey 
was indirectly benefited. Nor was he without 
what most people would consider his reward ; 
for it was probably in consideration of ser- 
vices connected with these international 
displays, rather than as head of a Colonial 
Survey, that he received the distinction of 
knighthood. 

While Sir William Logan found it desirable 
to dwell largely on the economic side of 
geology, he never allowed his tastes in this 
direction to interfere with the scientific value 
of his Survey. Keenly alive to questions of 
theoretical geology and of palaeontological 
interest, he could throw himself into the 
eozion controversy just as readily as he could 
enlarge on the value of a deposit of Lauren- 
tian apatite. He bent, it is true, to Colonial 
sentiment; but, for all that, he was never 
tempted to make a sacrifice of Science on the 
altar of Utility. 

F. W. Rupe. 





THE RECOVERY OF A SANSKRIT MS. 
Vienna: Oct. 6, 1883. 
A HIGHLY interesting paper, announcing the 
recovery of Siyana-Maidhava’s Commentary on 
the Kanva recension of the White Yajurveda 
was sent to me by Rio Bahadur Sankar P. 
Pandit for communication to the sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Leiden. 
Owing to the quarantine regulations, the packet 
was unfortunately detained for some days in 
Italy, and came into my hands only on my return 
to Vienna. Though, thanks to the kindness of 
the Leiden Committee, Mr. Pandit’s article will 
appear in the Transactions of the Congress, a 
preliminary notice of the find will, I think, be 
acceptable to all scholars interested in Vedic 
studies. 

The fact that Siyana had written a Com- 
mentary on the Mantras of the S’ukla Yajur- 
veda was known from Mahidhara’s statement 
in the introductory verses to his Vedadipa, 
where he says that ‘‘he consulted” the Bhi- 
shyas of Uvata and of Madhava, as well as from 
his quoting an opinion of Madhava on Vij. 
Samh. xiii. 45. As long ago as 1852 Prof. A. 
Weber stated in his Hist. of Sansk. Lit, 
p. 112 (first German editiou) that Madhava’s 
Commentary, which he considered to be lost, 
followed the text of the Kanva recension. 
Moreover, Prof. Kielhorn’s Catalogue of MSS. 
from the Central Provinces, p. 6, No. 2, 
contains an entry asserting that a copy of 
Sfiyana’s Bhishya on the Kanvaveda was in 
1874 in the possession of Biba S’astri Bhake of 
Chandi. Nobody seems, however, to have 
taken the trouble of making enquiries regard- 
ing the Chind&é MS. and of having the entry 
verified. The honour of having brought the 
work to light belongs, therefore, undoubtedly 
to Mr. Pandit. The copy of which up to the 
date of Mr. Pandit’s writing twenty Adhy4yas, 
or one-half of the whole, had come to hand, 
was discovered in the family library of certain 
famous Vaidiks living in the Kanarese districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

As regards the Commentary itself, Mr. Pandit’s 
analysis of its Introduction shows that Sayana 
discusses in this case much the same topics 
as in the beginning of his other published 
Bhishyas—i.e., the meaning of the term Veda, 
the necessity of the svidhyiya, the object of the 
Veda study, &c. He makes, however, incident- 
ally, some statements which possess particular 
interest. First he narrates the ‘‘ Pauranik” 
legend, which derives the name of the Taittiriya 
Veda from its having been picked up by Vai- 
s‘ampiyana’s pupils, who had assumed the shape 
of tittiris, or partridges, and adds ‘‘ that he 
saw this account distinctly mentioned in the 
Vams’abrihmana of the Kanvaveda.” The 
latter assertion shows that the curious myth 
must go back to a remote antiquity. Secondly, 
Siyana gives some important information regard- 
ing the succession of the teachers of the Kainva 
school, which partly differs from that contained 
in the Brihmana of the Midhyandina recension, 
as well as a remarkable enumeration of the 
S’akhis of the White Yajurveda. The number 
of the latter agrees, according to Siyana, with 
that given in the Charanavyfiha. But many of 
the names are new, and look more trustworthy 
than those known hitherto. Thirdly, Sayana 
states that he wrote his Commentary on the 
White Yajurveda after that on the Taittiriya 
recension, and mentions as his reason for 
explaining two S‘ikhis of the same Veda 
their great difference in the readings of the 
text and in the precepts on the ritual. He 
unfortunately omits to inform us why he 
chose to comment on the Kinva text instead 
of on that of the Midhyandinas. Mr. Pandit 
thinks that, though in the present day 
the Kanvas do not enjoy great consideration 
among the learned and rank below the Madhy- 
andinas, the case may have been different in 
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SAyana’s times, and that Siyana may have held 
the Kinva text to be superior to that of their 
rivals. In support of this view it might be 
urged that other and more ancient writere, when 
speaking of the White Yajurveda, mention the 
Kanvas and not the Madhyandinas by name. 
But the problem becomes somewhat more com- 
plicated by the circumstance that, in explaining 
the Brahmana of the White Yajurveda, Siyana 
follows the Madhyandina recension. I almost 
suspect that he was induced to give the prefer- 
ence to the Kinva Mantrasamhitaé by the con- 
sideration that it had been commented on by 
one, or perhaps more, predecessors. 

The details which Mr. Pandit gives regarding 
the relation of Mahidhara’s Vedadipa to the 
works of the two older commentators, Uvata 
or Uata and Siyana, are even more important 
than his analysis of Sdyana’s Introduction. 
He shows that Mahidhara’s statement that he 
‘*consulted” the works of his predecessors is 
not exact, and that, in reality, Mahidhara trans- 
ferred into his work large portions of Siyana’s 
Commentary and smaller pieces of Uvata’s, 
without making any alterations or acknow- 
ledging the sources from which he drew them. 
A comparison of the three commentators’ ex- 
planations of ten Mantras, which Mr. Pandit 
exhibits side by side, clearly convicts Mahidhara 
of gross and unscrupulous plagiarism. His 
work contains little that is original; what is 
good and sensible in it seems to have been taken 
chiefly from Sayana. 

In concluding his paper, Mr. Pandit makes 
some interesting remarks on some communities 
of students of the Kanva S’akh4, which he has 
discovered in the Dekhan, and on the age of 
Uvata. As regards the latter point, he adduces, 
from a copy of the Yajurvedabhishya lately 
acquired by Prof. Bhandarkar for the Govern- 
ment of India, some verses in which Uvafa 
states that he was the son of Vajrafa, an 
inhabitant of Anandapura, and that he wrote at 
Avantt, or Ujjain, in the reign of King Bhoja. 
These assertions leave no doubt that he lived 
in the first half of the eleventh century 4.D., and 
make it probable that he belonged to the most in- 
fiuential and most talented section of the Guja- 
rat Brahmans, the Nagars of Anandapura-Vad- 
nagar. One of the verses, which mentions 
King Bhoja, but not his capital, I remember to 
have read in the copy which I obtained for 
Government in 1868. The other point—the fact 
that Kanvas exist in the Dekhan at Pandharpur 
and at Vadaghodi, close to Puna, is, to me 
at least, entirely new. Though Kinvas are 
repeatedly mentioned as donees in grants issued 
by kings of the Dekhan, I hitherto believed— 
relying on the statements of the Puna Pandits— 
that they were extinct in the Maratha country, 
and in Western India confined to parts of 
the Surat collectorate. In the latter district 
they are numerous ; and one subdivision of the 
Gujarat Brahmans, the Mottalas, who derive 
their name from the ancient Brahminical settle- 
ment of Mottaka, the modern Motta, consists 
exclusively of Kanvas. While in charge of the 
search for Sanskrit MSS., I have repeatedly 
attempted to obtain the books of these Kinvas, 


which comprise not only the partly known 
Mantrasatihita and pe Beh but also a 
peculiar set of Sfitras on S‘rauta and Grihya 
ceremonies (quoted also by Sfyana in his 
mmentary), and a number of unknown minor 
works, Though one of my deputy inspectors, a 
head-master of a high school, and some village 
schoolmasters, all Mottali Brahmans, worked 
for me, the Bhattas, or S‘uklas, as they are 
called, who possessed MSS., refused to let us 
have even modern copies of their sacred books. 
I trust that Mr. Pandit will be more fortunate 
with the Kinvas of the Dekhan, and will soon 
lay the students of the Veda under fresh obliga- 
tions by the recovery of the Kinva Siitras, 
Pratis‘Akhya, and Parisishfas. G. BUHLER. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW GUINEA NUMERALS. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Oct. 20, 1883. 

Mr. G. E. Morrison, who started last July on 
an exploring expedition to New Guinea in the 
employment of the Melbourne Age and Sydney 
Morning Herald, has sent Dr. Strong the first- 
fruits of his expedition in the shape of a list of 
the numerals used by the hill-tribes in the 


neighbourhood of Port Moresby. He writes as 
follows :— 


The numerals of the Tabure and Korairi and all 
the known tribes in the hills are the following :— 
1. Abuté. 
2. Igou (¢ short, g hard). 
3. Abute igou 
4. Igou igou. 
5. Igou igou abuté, &c. 
10 is expressed by joining the hands, 
20 by putting together the hands and the feet. 
Some forty-five miles to the east of here [i.e., 
Port Moresby] there is a village called Hula, the 
numerals of which are as follow :— 
1. Koapuna. 
2. Luelue. 
3. Koikoi. 
4. Wawai (the w is an almost unpronounceable 
sound between w, f, and v). 
5. Imaima. 
6. Kailokoi. 
7. Mapéreoulavaivai (the first ¢e pronounced as 
ea in pear, the ou as in south). 
8. Kodlavaivai (accent on the first syllable, the 
a@ very short). 
9. Mapérekakfalane (rhymes with savannah). 


10. Alane (the first @ very long; also rhymes 
with savannah). 


20. Aleluelue. 
30. Alakoikoi. 
40. Aliwawai; and so on, alé being placed before 
each of the numerals. 
70. Mapérekaalaoolavaivai. 
80. Alekoulavaivai. 
90. Mapérekaala-inipuna. 
100. Inapuna. 


The interest of these numerals to the student 


of language and culture need rot be pointed 
out. A. H. Sayce. 








THE GA. 
Clermont-Ferrand : Oct. 20, 1883. 
It is odd that the Rey. A. L. Mayhew, in the 
AcapEmy of October 13, seems to have read 
Mr. Kemble’s chapter on the Gé or Scir, but not 
to have noticed the list of ancient divisions in 
which Ohtagé and, I think, one or two others 


| endirg in g@ are found. I cannot give volume 


and page, but it is certainly in Kemble, 
and it had before been printed by Spelman. 
That is our ‘‘textual authority” for the 
word gé in English. If Mr. Mayhew wishes 
to know where the MS. is to be found, that I 
cannot tell him. This is one of several cases 
in which there is just enough authority, 
and no more, to prove the use of a word. 
The districts on the list were in England— 
mainly in Mercia. Kemble fixed the position 
of some, but not of all. You will see that I am 
writing without the means of referring to any 
book. Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE only changes proposed to be made in 

the Council of the Mathematical Society for 

the ensuing session are the substitution of 

Messrs. W. D. Niven and J. Hammond for Mr. 

OC. W. Merrifield and Dr. J. Hopkinson. The 

peg meeting will be held on November 8, at 
p.m. 


At the next meeting of the Essex Field Club, 
to be held at Buckhurst Hill on Saturday, 
October 27, at 7 p.m., the following papers 
relating to the puzzling remains known as 





* Deneholes,” so common in Essex and Kent, 
will be read:—‘‘ Deneholes and their Relation 
to Other Earthworks, &c.,” by Mr. F. 0. J. 
Spurrell ; and ‘‘ Miscellaneous Notes on Dene- 
holes, 1883,” by Mr. T. V. Holmes. Archae- 
ologists and others interested in the subject are 
invited to attend and take part in the discussion. 


Durine last summer Dr. Elliott Ooues, Mr. 
Allen, and Mr. Brewater, of Cambridge (Mass.), 
issued invitations to about forty-five leading 
American and Canadian ornithologists to meet 
for the purpose of establishing an American 
Ornithologists’ Union, something in the spirit, 
if not in the style, of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union founded in 1858. The convention met 
at New York on September 26, and was largel 
attended. The “Union” was organised wi 
the utmost good-will. Dr. Coues presided during 
the three days of the congress; and various 
committees were appointed, among which the 
most important was that on the classification 
and nomenclature of North American birds, 
consisting of Dr. Coues and Messrs. Ridgway, 
Allen, Brewster, and Henshaw. As stated in 
the ‘‘ call,” the object of this committee was ‘‘ to 
establish a uniform nomenclature, based on the 
views of the majority of the Union, and carrying 
the full weight of authority of the Union.” 


-| The results of a similar effort on the part of the 


British Ornithologists’ Union were reviewed in 
the AcADEMY of September 8. The number of 
active members of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union is limited to fifty, with power to elect 
100 foreign or “‘ corresponding” members. Mr. 
Allen is president this year, with Dr. Couesand 
Mr. Ridgway as vice-presidents. Prof. Baird 
and Mr. G. W. Lawience are among the 
councillors. The Nuttall Bulletin, now closing 
its eighth volume, is formally turned over to the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and will con- 
tinue, in a new series, as the organ of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, as the bis is 
of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 


Mr. G. J. RomMANzEs’ new work—Mental 
Evolution in Animals—will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. It is 
a sequel to the volume on Animal Intelligence, 
recently published in the ‘‘ International Scien- 
tific Series,” and deals largely with the question 
of instinct. The volume will derive additional 
interest from the fact that Mr. Romanes is 
enabled to introduce much hitherto unpublished 
material from the MSS. of the late Charles 
Darwin, and will supply a full supplement to 
all that was published by him in his lifetime in 
the domain of psychology. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In the list of lectures approved by the General 
Board of Studies at Cambridge for the current 
term, we notice the following :—‘ Early Latin 
Inscriptions and the Connexion of Latin with 
the other Ancient Italic Dialects,” by Mr. Reid; 
and ‘‘Greek Dialects and Inscriptions,” by 
Mr. Roberts—both of Caius Oollege. Mr. 
Thompson, of CObrist’s, is also lecturing on 
“Greek History 387-322 3.c.,” with special 
reference to the authority of inscriptions. 


As the subject of Latin pronunciation pro- 
mises to be revived, Anton Sickinger’s pamphlet, 
De linguae Latinae apud Plutarchum et reliqutis 
et vestigiis, is well worth a perusal by tnose 
who care to see the Greek biographer’s mode of 
transliterating Latin names and words. Amid 
considerable fluctuation in special cases, it 
proves the permanent constancy of the main 
rules as settled by philological research and 
widely circulated in England by the Syllabus of 
Messrs. Munro and Edwin Palmer. 

In a Latin dress, and under the title of 
Scripturae Graecae Specimina, Prof. Wattenbach, 
of Berlin, has issued a second edition of his 





useful photo-lithographic “ Schrifttafeln zur 
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Geschichte der griechischen Schrift,” published 
in 1876-77. Among the thirty plates there are 
several new ones selected from MSS. in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. 


TuHOosE who are interested in things Albanian 
should read a work by Prof. Gustav Meyer 
entitled Albanesische Studien (Vienna), the first 
partof which has just appeared. In this he 
deals with the formation of the plural in 
Albanian nouns; and, in doing so, he throws a 
good deal of light on the affinities of the lan- 
guage iteelf. 

Tae Euskal-Erria of September 30 contains a 
valuable critical letter by Prince L.-L. Bona- 

arte on Seiior Campion’s Gramatica Vascongada, 
in which he approves of the work highly, and 
gives a favourable sentence to Campion’s dis- 
cussions with M. van Eys. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ARISTOTELIAN Socrety.—(Monday, Oct. 15.) 


E. Hawxstry Ruopes, Esa., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
The Rev. E. P. Scrymgour was elected a vice- 
president of the society.—The president, Mr. 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, then delivered the annual 
introductory address. He began by resuming the 
subject of philosophical method from the conclu- 
sions of his last year’s address. The proper business 
of philosophy was to understand a given universe, 
not to create one out of nothing, either on super- 
universal self-evident principles, or by elevating 
some human faculty, or the Ego itself, into an 
absolute existent. If we could analyse all ex- 
perience and harmonise its parts with each other, 
we should attain the end of speculative philosophy. 
To do this so far as possible being our purpose, 
the method consists in keeping our analysis clear 
of self-made puzzles and contradictions, which 
spring for the most part from involuntary assump- 
tions, or notions of our own which we mix up with 
the facts of experience pure and simple. We get 
rid of a vast number of these assumptions if we 
make it our guiding principle of analysis to ask 
first, in every case, what things are known as, 
in contradistinction to what must be a subsequent 
question, how they come to be what they are 
known as. This is the main principle of philo- 
sophical method. Three great lines of thought 
divide between them the whole of human know- 
ledge—common-sense, positive science, and philo- 
sophy. These are not subversive of, but superposed 
upon, each other. Positive science is a further 
explanation of phenomena as they appear to 
common-sense, by assigning the hidden processes 
of their genesis; and philosophy, which asks first 
what things are known as—i.e., examines them 
subjectively—is a further explanation of the same 
phenomena, and of their genesis as explained by 
positive science. These principles were then 
employed to remove certain puzzles and contradic- 
tions which attach to the term ‘“‘reality.”” On this 
method we are enabled to see that two quite 
different things are covered by the term. At 
one time it means that we have a perception 
of something, that something is in our minds— 
i.e., that “‘esse’’ is ‘‘percipi.”” At another 
time it means that somethmg imagined, or 
spoken of, or even merely symbolised has a 
place in the order of causation, which we call 
nature. The same ambiguity attaches to several 
other words, such as ‘‘ existence,’’ ‘‘ object,’ and 
their adjectival forms. Confusion of the two senses 
of these words leads to inextricable confusion of 
thought—for instance, to the imagination of some 
unknowable absolute the existence of which we 
yet know with certainty, and again to absolute 
scepticism on remarking that this imagination is 
at once apparently necessary and self-contradictory. 
The address concluded by applying the method to 
the well-known ‘‘ books in closet’? puzzle—the 
question what becomes of books, &c., when no one 
is percipient of them, which Berkeleians have found 
it so hard to answer consistently with the unre- 
stricted application of ‘‘ esse = percipi’’ to material 
things. ‘‘ Esse = percipi’’ is true of everything, and 
not of matter only; but it is only true in that 
restricted sense of ‘‘ esse’? in which it is opposed 


to an existence founded upon laws of real con- 





ditioning, or the nexus of cause and effect in 
nature.—The society adjourned, at the close of the 
president’s address, till October 29, when the study 
of Berkeley’s ‘‘New Theory of Vision’’ will be 
commenced, 

Hetrenic Socrery. 


Art a general meeting held on October 18, Prof. 
C. T. Newton in the chair, it was stated by Prof. 
Jebb that the General Committee of the British 
School at Athens had, at their first meeting, 
unanimously resolved to invite the Hellenic Society 
to nominate two representatives to serve on the 
Executive Committee. Prof. Newton and Mr. 
George Macmillan were accordingly nominated by 
the meeting.—The Chairman submitted some 
photographs taken by Dr. Hirschfeld in the course 
of a recent journey in Paphlagonia. The rock-cut 
tombs and other monuments were strikingly 
similar to those found by Mr. W. M. Ramsay in 
Phrygia. Prof. Newton pointed out how satisfactory 
it was that the work of two independent explorers 
should thus be directed to the same end of opening 
up a country hitherto imperfectly known.—The 
Rev. H. F. Tozer read extracts from a paper on 
the Frankish Principality in the Morea and on 
certain Frankish castles which he had visited there 
last autumn. The paper will be printed in full in 
the next number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies.— 
Mr. Monro, the Provost of Oriel, read an interest- 
ing paper on the arrangement of the fragmentary 
pages which precede the text in the Codex Venetus 
of the Jliad, and which contain Proclus’ Life of 
Homer and his summary of the various poems 
forming the Epic Cycle. 








FINE ART. 


GUSTAVE DORE.—“‘ THE ART JOURNAL” for NOVEMBER (2s. 6d.) 
contains a first paper on ** GUSTAVE DORE,” being Personal Recollections 
of the Artist and his Works, by Mies AMELIA B. EDWARDS, which is 
illustrated by Engravings from unpublished sketches, ard an Etching by 
David Law from an Original Drawing by Doré entit:et ** A Night Scene in 
East London : The Thieves’ Roll-Call.” 





MRS. ALMA TADEMA.—“ THE ART JOURNAL” for NOVEMBER 
(2s, 6d.) also contains an article on “*MRS, ALMA TADEMA,” illustrated 
by Three Wood-Engravings and a Line-Engraving on Steel of * The 
Sisters,” after the painting by Mrs. Alma Tadema, 


MUNICH EXHIBITION.—‘*THE ART JOURNAL” for NOVEMBER 
(2s, 6d.) contains an account of this important Exhibition, by Prof. 
BALDWIN BROWN. 





HOUSEHOLD DECORATION: WALL PAPERS,—Mr. G. T. ROBINSON 
contri! utes an illustrated article to ‘* THE ART JOURNAL” for NOVEM- 
BER (2s. 6d.), on the Year’s Advance in these Art Manufactures, 





PHILIP H. CALDERON, R.A.—** THE ART JOURNAL” for NOVEMBER 
(2s. 6d.) contains a facsimile of a Drawing of a Head in Red Chalk by this 
popular Painter. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE OF 
GREEK COINS. 


The Ptolemies Kings of Egypt. By Reginald 
Stuart Poole. 


Thessaly to Aetolia. By Percy Gardner. 


Two sections of the splendid collection of 
Greek coins contained in the Medal Room of 
the British Museum have been catalogued in 
the present year. The first of the new 
volumes continues the classification of the 
issues of the Hellenic peninsula—a work 
which progresses all too slowly, as the last 
part, Dacedonia, appeared so long ago as 
1879. The second deals with the dynasty 
of the Lagidae, and the money struck by 
them in Egypt, Phoenicia, Cyprus, and 
Cyrene. In merit, no less than in size, these 
books exhibit a great advance beyond the 
earlier numbers of the series. The coins of 
Italy, Sicily, and Thrace were published with- 
out preface or comment, and were illustrated 
by a very limited number of wood-cuts. The 
present volumes contain elaborate Introduc- 
tions, which explain difficulties of classifica- 
tion and give information concerning all the 
more noteworthy pieces. Like the fifth 
number of the series (Syria), they are ac- 
companied by excellent photographic repro- 
ductions of several hundred coins, and thus a 


‘ance of their numerous types. 





far more accurate idea of the originals} ean be 
formed than is to be drawn from the best of 
wood-engravings. 

In their contents the two volumes offer a 
complete contrast. The points of interest in 
the Egyptian series are entirely different 
from those to be found in the issues of 
Northern Greece. The coins of Thessaly, 
Epiras, or Acarnania attract our attention by 
the artistic, historic, or mythological import- 
In Egypt, on 
the other hand, the number of types is extra- 
ordinarily small, the art is poor from the first 
and steadily deteriorates, while the historical 
portraits are few considering the length of 
the series. The main interest of the Egyptian 
volume lies in tracing out the ingenious 
methods by which Mr. Poole has succeeded 
in distributing a most confusing mass of coins 
among the sixteen monarchs who bore the 
name of Ptolemy. Thanks to his labours, 
the sequence of their issues may be regarded 
as settled, except in a small number of cases 
where the evidence is still insufficient for a 
satisfactory attribution. 

Some of the difficulties of classification may 
be perceived when we remember that for two 
hundred and fifty years the silver tetra- 
drachms, which formed the most important 
part of the Egyptian currency, retained the 
same devices for obverse and reverse. The 
coinage of the third and second centuries 3.c., 
which, in the contemporary kingdoms of Syria 
and Bactria, exhibits such a prolific variety 
of types, seems in Egypt to have felt the 
influence of the fixed and unchanging art of 
the country. For king after king the same 
designs repeat themselves with undeviating 
regularity. It is true that a certain number 
of abnormal pieces are found; but at least 
seven-eighths of the tetradrachms present the 
portrait of the founder of the kingdom, 
Ptolemy Soter I., aud on the reverse the 
eagle and thunderbolt, the emblem of his 
dynasty. After the reiga of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes (204-181 B.c.) the workmanship 
of the coins rapidly deteriorates; the eagle 
becomes weak and ungainly, and the head on 
the obverse is so poorly rendered that early 
numismatists saw the faces of several diffrent 
Sovereigns in the varieties caused by the 
inability of the artists to execute a portrait. 
It requires, indeed, a careful comparison of 
specimens to recognise the prominent fore- 
head, sharp, projecting chin, and strongly 
curliog hair of Soter in the vacant and 
youthful features which appear on the money 
of his last descendants. ‘The arrangement of 
the long series which bears the types of 
which we have been speaking presented great 
difficulties, no help being given by the 
inscriptions, which are invariably either 
TlroXewatov Baowdéws or IroAenaiov Swripos. 
But the regnal year of the king under whom 
a coin was struck often appears, and thus it 
became possible to arrive at a certain number 
of attributions. For example, a subdivision 
of coins, whose dates range upwards to 
“year 54,” could only belong to Ptolemy 
VIII. (Physcon), the one monarch of the 
dynasty whose reign attained that respectable 
Jength. Valuable aid was also given by 
the mint-marks; Phoenicia passed out of 
Egyptian hands in 198 B.c., and thus all the 
numerous coins which bear the symbols of 
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Tyre, Ptolemais, Sidon, or Berytus had to be 
ascribed to the predecessors of Ptolemy 
Philometor I. By comparing these Phoe- 
nician coins with the Cypriot and Egyptian 
series, it became possible to ascertain which 
of the latter belonged to the first five kings 
of the dynasty. By a careful use of these 
and similar indications of date, the silver 
issues have, for the most part, received a 
satisfactory arrangement. 

The Egyptian gold and copper are each 
remarkable for the great size of their higher 
denominations. The enormous coins of the 
latter metal struck by Ptolemy II. and 
Ptolemy VI. are considerably larger than 
Roman “first bronze.” They weigh more 
than 1,400 grains, and are probably the 
largest coins known, with the exception of 
the multiples of the as, in the early Italian 
series. Of gold there exist pieces of eight, 
five, four, and three drachms, besides smaller 
denominations. Egypt was the only country 
where such large coins ever formed a consider- 
able portion of the currency ; the heavy gold 
money issued in other districts—for example, 
by the Seleucidae in Syria—was struck in far 
smaller quantities. The types of the ordinary 
octodrachm are of an interesting medallic 
character. They represent, on one side, the 
busts of Ptolemy I. and Queen Arsinoe, with 
the inscription @EQN ; on the other, those of 
Ptolemy II. and his sister-wife, Berenice I., 
with AAEAGON written above. These pieces, 
first coined by Philadelphus to commemorate 
at once his parents and himself, were re-issued 
by his successors for many years, the designs 
becoming stereotyped like those on the silver 
money. Of other points of interest attaching 
to the Egyptian series, we have only space to 
notice the curious circumstance that the mint 
of Alexandria used the letters ITA as its mark 
for many years, though they rightfully be- 
longed to that of Paphos; the fact can be 
proved, as kings who never possessed the 
island of Cyprus certainly struck pieces with 
this mint-mark. 

The coins of Northern Greece, with which 
Prof. Gardner has to deal, fall for the most 
part into two classes—the prolific issues of 
the numerous cities of Thessaly, and the 
federal money struck by the various leagues 
which arose when the power of the Mace- 
donian kings began to decline. The Thes- 
salian money is exceedingly interesting from 
several points of view. The different States 
(though they were not united by any bond 
80 close as that, for example, of the Boeotian 
confederation, and though local jealousies 
were rife) show in their coins a strong con- 
sciousness of national unity. Three types 
pervade the money of the whole district. The 
first is that of a naked man holding back an 
unruly bull by means of a band passed round 
its horns ; this has been supposed to repre- 
sent a feat popular among the Thessalian 
youth, but may well be Jason taming the 
fire-breathing bulls of Aeétes ; at any rate, 
another episode of that national hero’s life 
is alluded to on the coins of Larissa, where 
we find the sandal lost by himin the Anaurus 
displayed as the main type. The second 
figure common to many Thessalian towns is 
that of a horseman, armed with a spear, and 
wearing the broad-brimmed petasus; this 
undoubtedly vommemorates the excellence of 





the Thessalian cavalry—a fact familiar to 
every reader of Greek history, and a just 
subject of national pride. This type is found 
at Crannon, Larissa, Pelinna, Pharcadon, 
Pharsalus, and Pherae, and was especially 
used as a mark of the value of a trihemiobol. 
The third widely diffused device is the free 
horse, which seems the most universal of all, 
being found in eleven different States. There 
are many other types worthy of note; the 
figures of nymphs are especially charming— 
above all, Arne, on the money of Cierium, as 
she kneels to play with the astragali, and 
Larissa, at the city which bore her name, who 
tosses a ball, binds her hair, or gazes at her 
own charms reflected in a mirror. An im- 
portant addition to the list of coining States 
is made by the attribution to the Phthiotic 
Achaians of the triobols, bearing a combatant 
Pallas and Ayaiwy, which were formerly given 
by mistake to the Achaian League of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

The coins of Corcyra and its two colonies, 
Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, are a most dis- 
appointing series. The three cities issued a 
large quantity of pieces, but the types are 
most commonplace, and only noticeable as 
presenting the curious floral pattern which 
early numismatists called';the “ gardens of 
Alcinoiis ”—a design now supposed to refer 
to the worship of Apollo Aristaeus. Of the 
kings of Epirus we possess some beautiful 
pieces of gold and silver ; all, however, were 
struck in Italy or Sicily during the expeditions 
of Alexander and Pyrrhus. In his native 
country the Epirot Sovereign was by no means 
a despotic monarch, his power being balanced 
by that of an elective zpocrarns ModAdcowvr, 
much as that of a mediaeval Aragonese king 
was limited by the authority of his justiciar. 
Thus it is not surprising to find that the coins 
of the regal period struck in Epirus bear the 
name of the nation, AITEIPOTAN, more fre- 
quently than that of a king. 

The third century saw the establishment of 
three important leagues in Northern Greece— 
those of Aetolia, Acarnania, and Epirus, the 
last taking the place of the kingdom in 
238 3.c., at the death of the last scion of the 
house of Pyrrhus. To these confederations 
the Romans added three others early in the 
second century, when they overthrew the 
power of Macedonia and set up the leagues of 
the Magnetes, Perrhaebi, and Thessalians. 
All these associations have left us coins in 
both silver and bronze, which are chiefly 
remarkable as showing the rapid decline of 
art after the age of the Diadochi. The pieces 
of the Thessalians with the head of Pallas 
and the horse are probably the worst and 
most hideous coins ever issued by a purely 
Hellenic people ; and the latest issues of the 
Acarnanians and Magnetes are also of 
wretched workmanship. The Aetolians were 
the last Greek nation which exhibited vigour 
and energy ; it is therefore interesting to find 
that their coins far excel those of their con- 
temporaries in artistic power. Even their 
latest money, struck in honour of their ally, 
Antiochus of Syria, and bearing his head, is 
much above the average of second-century 
work, How low that average was would 
hardly be suspected by anyone unacquainted 
with the coins of the period. 

C. W. C. Oman. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


SrncE the death of Mrs. Cameron the science of 
photography has made great advances, but no 
one has emulated the artistic feeling with 
which, even with her comparatively imperfect 
knowledge, she reflected not only the material 
facts of a human face, but its more spiritual 
charms. It seemed as though her camera not 
only gave her back the image of what she saw, 
but something of her own poetic way of seeing 
it. This, of course, was not an absolutely true 
impression. What she photographed was not 
a subjective dream, but a material reality. The 
refined expression of a beautiful woman, the 
intellectual presence of a noble mind, the artless 
grace and sweet looks of children, are delights 
not only of the imagination, but of daily vision. 
Yet, as a rule, they escape the photographer 
altogether. That this is often the fault of the 
photographer, and not of the mechanical nature 
of his instruments, is very plainly seen here in 
some skilful enlargements by the Autotype 
Company from the negatives of Mr. H. 38. 
Mendelssohn. 

How much and how little artistic pleasure 
can be derived from a photograph could 
scarcely be more forcibly illustrated than by the 
juxtaposition of Mr. Mendelssohn’s head of Miss 
Kate Terry and Mr. Barraud’s three-quarter 
length of Lord Selborne. The former, though 
its composition (arranged for an oval) has been 
spoilt by the square frame, has all the more 
charming qualities of life. In its attitude, its 
expression, and its disposition of light and shade, 
itis more like a finished drawing in mono- 
chrome by an artist of great skill than the 
photographs from life which we usually see. 
The facsimile of the Lord Chancellor, on the 
contrary, despite his fine fuce and august robes, 
is little better than a caricature. He sits (his 
hands laid meekly in his lap) with more of the 
dejection of a criminal than the dignity of a 
judge—and his face is of the same dull slate 
colour as the monotonous background which 
encloses without relieving it. 

But the portrait of Miss Terry (partly, per- 
haps, on account of its frame) is by no means 
the best specimen of Mr. Mendelssohn’s skill. 
Better by far are the portraits of Viscountess 
Castlereagh and Mrs. Manners (152 and 158). 
These (which also have been enlarged by the 
Autotype Company) are so absolutely easy in 
attitude and so perfectly natural in gesture and 
expression that it is difficult to believe the 
ladies were conscious of the presence of the 
photographer. The light with which they are 
surrounded is rather that of an ordinary room 
than a photographic studio, and reveals, with a 
delicacy impossible under a stronger illumina- 
tion, the tender modelling of cheek and hand, 
and the softly shaded folds of dress and cur- 
tain. The other specimens of Mr. Mendels- 
sohn’s skill are smaller, and hung too high to 
be easily enjoyed, but they should not be 
missed; least of all, perhaps, little Miss 
Kingsford (172). 

In genre compositions the exhibition also 
shows some advance. There have been very 
few, if any, better attempts in this direction 
than those of Mr. Adam Diston (290-92) ; nor do 
we remember a figure better placed in a natural 
scene than that in Mr. Robinson’s ‘ Nor’- 
easter” (39). The justice of the award of 
medals in these cases is more manifest to the 
unprofessional eye than in some others—as, for 
instance, Mr. J. Bullock’s ‘‘ Portrait’’ (335), 
the merit of which is certainly not of an 
artistic kind. Good as Mr. Seymour Conway’s 
‘* Views in Switzerland ” (83) are, the inferiority 
of Mr. Cotesworth’s ‘*‘ Reminiscences of Cannes” 
(73) is not palpable; and why the numerous in- 
stances of Mr. epee! poe feeling should 
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pass unrecognised is a still greater wonder, 
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Among the photographs of curiosity are some 
taken from a balloon by Mr. Cecil Shadbolt (696) 
in which we get a really bird’s-eye view of 
Walthamstowe, Bexley, and other places in 
England. Mr. A. Common’s enlarged photo- 
graph of the Great Nebula in Orion taken with 
a three-foot reflector at Ealing on the 30th of 
last January (472) is also a scientific triumph; 
and among the other works noticeable from one 
cause or another are Mr. Mayland’s ‘‘ Sea 
Studies” (23), the enlarged landscape and sea- 
scape (126 and 271), Mr. Dixon’s animals (218, 
493, &c.), Mr. F. Barber’s “Iceberg” (441), 
Mr. Mayall’s portraits by electric light (366), 
Mr. Donkin’s mountain peaks (365, &c.), Mr. 
A. Johnson’s ‘‘ Threatening Weather,” the por- 
traits by Messrs. J. Russell and Sons (296, &c.), 
and Capt. Clarke’s “ Lines of Tel-el-Kebir.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ‘* APOLLO AND MARSYAS” AND THE 
‘* VENICE SKETCH BOOK,” 
I. 
London: Oct. 22, 1883. 

Prof. Colvin haying done me the honour to 
refer to a brief note I sent to the ACADEMY a 
few weeks since, I might be thought wanting 
in courtesy if I left his letter unanswered. I 
perhaps labour under a disadvantage in not 
being able to regard those holding opinions at 
variance with my own as deficient in serious- 
ness, knowing at the same time that extreme 
seriousness does not necessarily imply extreme 
accuracy. Prof. Colvin finds my note to have 
*‘confused the issue.” Surely not; its pur- 
port was sufficiently clear. I ventured to 
suggest that, unless some fresh discovery had 
been made, it was undesirable to re-open a dis- 
cussion which had been protracted to weari- 
ness in the past, and that it was even less 
desirable to re-open it in a letter which com- 
menced by stigmatising the Direction of the 
Louvre as “blind leaders of the blind,” and 
proceeded to declare that those who declined 
accepting views, which certainly cannot claim 
preponderating authority or evidence for their 
support, were inaccurate students. Disclaim- 
ing any intention of discussing the attribution 
of the ‘‘Apollo and Marsyas,” I pointed out 
that the writer based one of his main argu- 
ments on a statement of facts which was 
erroneous. His reply, saying that he would 
have corrected the passage if he had seen the 
letter in type, scarcely implied close familiarity 
with the subject ; rather, it justified my remark. 
Since Prof. Colvin thinks otherwise, and after 
the pains he has taken in the matter, I crave 
permission to offer some remarks both on the 
** Venice Sketch Book” and on the attribution 
of the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas.” 

First, with reference to the “ Venice 
Sketch Book.” Believing in the soundness of 
the arguments set forth by Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle in their Life of Raphael, I natur- 
ally hold that the writers who have set forth 
diverse theories have not overthrown theirs. 
And those works which had appeared previous 
to the “Life” could scarcely contain a 
refutation of its argument. It must be borne 
in mind that the case set forth by Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle is very much stronger 
than that presented by former writers on the 
same side. When I wrote my note Sig. 
Morelli’s book had not appeared in its English 
translation. I confess I expected to find that 
he would have discussed the evidence in the 
‘“* Life” on this question. He has not done 
so; and, considering his many references to 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, the omission is 
significant. 

Coming now to the four main reasons set forth 
by Prof. Colvin for dissenting from the 
attribution of the ‘Sketch Book” to Raphael, 
he remarks, firstly, that, if Raphael were indeed 





a pupil of Perugino from the year 1495, it is 
necessary to prove that Perugino was mainly 
working at Perugia from that date until the 
end of the century. Those who are aware of 
the nature of the relationship of master and 
pupil in the fifteenth century in Italy, and of the 
method of art study, will naturally ask why it 
is necessary to prove this continued residence 
of Perugino at Perugia. Sig. Morelli thinks 
it is because ‘‘it would have been impossible 
for Perugino to give the regular and 


continuous instruction required by a boy 


of twelve, such as Raphael then was”— 
one of those singular assumptions per- 
vading the writings of this author which con- 
tinually excite the reader’s surprise. The reply 
is obvious: an artist in Perugino’s position 
would exercise only a general supervision over 
the early studies of a pupil. The instruction 
would mainly be given bythe foreman or more 
advanced pupils; a beginner in art always 
learns more from his fellow-students than from 
the formal instruction of the master. The 
lessons imparted to Raphael by Perugino in 
occasional visits to his workshop would have 
been sufficient to have kept the pupil well up 
to the mark. But there is no proof that Peru- 
gino’s residence at Perugia was only during 
short intervals in these five years. We know 
he visited various cities of Italy in this period 
and accepted many commissions for paintings; 
these, however, were mainly easel pictures. 
No one disputes Vasari’s account of the San 
Gilio altar-piece being carried to Borgo San 
Sepolcro, and in the same manner the Fano 
altar-piece may have been painted at Perugia 
and sent on to Fano. So with other works. 
But, again, if documentary evidence could be 
found proving that these commissions were 
painted on the spot, since we know that masters 
were attended by tkeir pupils on their travels, 
who more likely to accompany Perugino than 
his most gifted pupil, after he had gone through 
his preliminary studies, which would not have 
required more than a couple of years’ atelier 
practice ? 

I will give Prof. Colvin’s second reason in 
his own words :— 

‘**Tt ignores the vital fact that the drawings of the 
‘Sketch Book,’ recognised on all hands as repeat- 
ing for the most part various figures aud com- 
positions of Perugmo, Pinturicchio, Signorelli, 
and other masters of the Umbrian or neighbouring 
schools, are in technical points of style and 
handling very dissimilar from any well-authenti- 


cated early drawings of Raphael not in the ‘Sketch 
Book.’ ”’ 


This language is sufficiently explicit ; I can do 
no other than meet it with an equally explicit 
negative. Take the Louvre drawing, 1607, 
‘* The Virgin and Child,” a variation, probably 
first notion, of the Connestabile Madonna. The 
type of head can be matched in the ‘‘ Sketch 
Book,” the method of working out the drapery 
will be found there, and also the style of draw- 
ing, even to the additional lines strengthen- 
ing in places the cross-hatching. So, too, 
with the child. The verso of this drawing 
is a study of two children, with « child's 
head below (No. 1608). These children bear 
strong analogies with several studies of chil- 
dren in the ‘“‘Sketch Book.” The workman- 
ship is more sure in the Louvre drawing, 
the artist has acquired greater facility; but 
there is distinctly no reason why they should 
not be from the same hand, and strong proba- 
bility that they are so. I will point, also, to 
the ‘‘St. James,” Oxford Museum (No. 10). 
Similar treatment and execution are to be found 
in the ‘‘ Sketch Book.” Again, Oxford Museum 
(No. 17), St. Jerome kneeling, in the back- 
ground a view of a city. Compare the town 
with studies of cities in the ‘‘ Sketch Book.” 
Nothing is more wearisome for the reader than 
to follow descriptions of drawings he may not 





happen to have ‘before him ; therefore I will 
take no further examples. I am content to 
leave the decision with those who care to make 
the comparison, simply saying that, for my 
part, knowing most of the early drawings 
attributed to Raphael, I find no reason for 
denying the claim put forward for the ‘‘ Sketch 
Book’ also being from his hand. 

Prof. Colvin’s third statement is that the 
**Sketch Book” contains not a single first 
sketch or preparatory study for any one of 
Raphael’s early pictures. It contains the study 
for the landscape background of the Terra- 
nuova Madonna. Oompare the study with the 
picture, and it is impossible toldenv the relation- 
ship. This sufficiently answers Prof. Colvin’s 
statement ; otherwise it would be possible to cite 
further instances in which there can be no 
reasonable doubts. It must be remembered, 
however, that it is asserted the book only 
belonged to Raphael in his student days, 
when he was mainly engaged in studying the 
works of established artists ; therefore we do not 
expect to find in it elaborate sketch2s of com- 
positions. 

No. 4 denies the indication of the stages of 
improvement in the drawings. It seems to me 
incredible that anyone can look from the 
squared drawing of the two back views of the 
standing apostles, to the kneeling woman with 
her hands stretched forward, without detecting 
a palpable and decided advance in freedom and 
mastery of workmanship in the latter. Again, 
has not the hand that copied the figures from 
the Mantegna engraving of the Entombment 
acquired an ease and precision far higher than 
are to be found in the copies of the Perugino 
apostles ? It is precisely this indication of 
growing mastery which disposes of the theory 
that the drawings are by an artist who had 
formed his style, The traces of the same spirit 
and sentiment are observable running through 
the series. One of its chief points of interest 
is the development of the faculty of presenta- 
tion. 

I can quite understand many sincere and 
earnest students of Raphael finding apparently 
insuperable objections to the acceptation of the 
attribution of the sketches to that master. 
I do not, however, think these difficulties will 
be felt by artists who are conversant with the 
procedure of art students and familiar with 
the contents of their sketch-books. They can 
give a ready answer to what may appear 
serious stumbling-blocks, and could doubtless 
also give illustrations from their own practice. 
Considering how much of your space I have 
already trespassed upon, I will defer to a 
future occasion a consideration of Prof. Col- 
vin’s remarks on the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas.” 
Henry WALLIS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


To Mr. Algernon Graves, the son of the well- 
known art publisher, Mr. Henry Graves, of Pall 
Mall, we already owe many useful statistics 
about the English school of art, drawn princi- 
pally, with great labour, from his perfect collec- 
tion of exhibition catalogues. Uis historical 
catalogue of the works of Sir Edwin Landseer 
extends over a still wider field of research, and 
could scarcely have been compiled by anyone 
else. To these works he is about to add 
another which will be of great interest to all 
students of our national artists. This is a 
Dictionary of Artists who have exhibited 
pictures, sculpture, or architecture in the 
principal London exhibitions of oil paintings 
from 1760 to 1880. It will contain a list of 
about 16,000 artists, giving their first place of 
residence, their special class of art, the years 
between which they have exhibited, the place 
of exhibition, and the number of the works 
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exhibited at each place. Mr. Graves’s Dictionary 
of Artists will be published by Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons. The exhibitions the catalogues 
of which have supplied the material for this 
valuable compilation are the Society of Artists, 
the Free Society of Artists, the Royal Academy, 
the British Institution, and the Society of 
British Artists in Suffolk Street. 


A youne artist of promise, Mr. G. 0. Haité, 
is about to publish with Mr. Quaritch a work 
entitled Plant Studies. It is intended to furnish 
ornamental designers with examples of floral 
art more complete and more careful than in 
any similar production, in everything else of 
the kind (with the single exception of Hulme’s 
Plant Form, now a scarce and costly book) 
fidelity to nature having apparently been sacri- 
ficed to the desire of exhibiting elegant pictures. 
In fact, Mr. Haités purpose is to produce 
designs which shall, while treating flowers from 
the point of view of their adaptability to 
ornamental art, at the same time, from their 
scientific} accuracy, command the botanist’s 
respect. The book will be issued in ten parts, 
= containing five plates, at the price of 5s. a 
part. 


Mr. Epwin Long, R.A., has almost completed 
a picture of large dimensions—upon which he 
has been occupied during the past eighteen 
months—representing ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt.” 
It will be exhibited by Messrs. Fairless and 
Beeforth in the course of the next few weeks. —* 


Mr. Ciapron Roxre has lately investigated 
the disputed question as to the accuracy of the 
colouring of early illuminated MSS., and has 
written an article on the subject which will 
appear in the November number of the Anti- 
quary. 

Mr. J. FREDERICK Hopcerts, late Examiner 
in English to the University of Moscow, will 
deliver a course of lectures on the Farly-Eng- 
lish (commonly called Anglo-Saxon) Antiquities 
at the British Museum. These lectures will be 
delivered in the Gallery of Early- English 
Antiquities at the British Museum on Wednes- 
days, from November 14 to December 19, at 
2p.m. Thesubjects will be—(1)‘* The Sword” 
(the Runic Inscription : the Blade, the Hilt, the 
Cross Guard) ; (2) ‘‘The Shield;” (3) ‘The 
Spear, Javelin, and Arrow; ” (4) ‘‘The Brooch ;” 
(5) “The Ring;” (6) ** Beads, Glasses, Drink- 
ing Vessels, and Burial.” 

Mr. Ernest Raprorp will deliver a course 
of six lectures on art at Ealing during the 
months of December and January. The first 
lecture, on ‘The History of Schools of Art,” 
will be given on December 4. 


Axourt fifty copies of the chromo-lithograph 
of Shakspere’s bust in Stratford church have 
been recovered from the fire at Mr. Griggs’s 
house. They have been remounted, their burnt 
edges being pared off; and they will be issued 
to members of the New Shakspere Society. 
Another platinotype of the bust will be taken 
forthwith. i 


Durine the recent restoration of Pickering 
church, Yorkshire, a number of exceedingly 
interesting frescoes were found. They are now 
being cleaned from the whitewash which had 
concealed them. The subjects seem to be taken 
chiefly from the New Testament. 


WE are sorry to learn that the so-called 
“* Restoration Committee” of the old church at 

hlingborough have decided to pull dowa and 
build anew the fine western tower and beauti- 
ful octagonal lantern which are now the chief 
features of interest in this curious church. 
There is no doubt but that, with due care, this 
ee specimen of fourteenth-century work 
might be saved. 


IN catching the unconscious air of the beauty 


which he met, and drawing it simply and 





directly, Romney, when he chose, was a master. 
A better example of this charming power could 
scarcely be found than in his sketch of the late 
Marchioness of Hertford (Maria Fagniani), 
which is one of the plates in the last part of the 
Great Historic Galleries of England. The original 
is at Castle Howard. The other artists repre- 
sented are Greuze, Teniers, Denner, Bellangé, 
Wouwerman, John Jackson, and the minia- 
turists Samuel Cooper, Peter Oliver, John Hos- 
kins, and Des Granges. The specimens of the 
last three artists come from Windsor Castle. 


Tae Autumn Exhibition of Modern Paint- 
ings in the Art Gallery at Derby includes works 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, J. E. Millais, H. 
Fantin, Albert and Henry Moore, Birket 
Foster, George Fripp, Albert Goodwin, Mrs. 
Allingham, W. H. Bartlett, H. Glindoni, the 
Hines, Herbert Schmalz, W. Christian Symonds, 
and Ernest A. Waterlow. 


Some interesting archaeological discoveries 
have just been made at Canterbury. In the 
course of the repair of the old city wall and 
buttresses still in existence beside the Dane 
John, a piece of Roman tesselated pavement 
was found embedded in the structure. It is 
formed of small stone cubes, the tesserae, all 
white, being inlaid in a layer of fine salmon- 
coloured mortar, similar to the remains of a 
Roman villa recently found at Wingham and 
at the ancient church of St. Martin. Excava- 
tions within a short distance of the old city 
moat have resulted in from twenty to twenty- 
five skeletons being unearthed, together with 
Roman urns of fine red ware, a fragment of a 
highly decorated bowl, bearing a raised image 
of a Roman soldier, with a shield on his left arm, 
coins, rings, bracelets, some curious flint 
implements, and rounded sling stones. 


THE article in the Gazctte des Beaux-Arts 
which will attract most readers is one on the 
unfortunate Ischia, by M. Ary Renan, with its 
interesting “souvenirs et impressions” and 
its brilliant little sketches. The Exposition 
nationale at Paris, the Exposition rétrospectif 
at Amsterdam, the embroideries in the collec- 
tion of M. Spitzer, and the acquisitions of the 
Louvre during the last three years furnish 
subjects for articles by MM. Paul Lefort, 
Alfred Darcel, Gaston le Breton, and Henry de 
Chennevitres respectively. Of more permanent 
interest is the paper by M. Eugine Plon on a 
painted wax portrait of Francesco de Médicis 
by Benvenuto, now in the collection of the 
Commendatore Luigi Vai, of Florence. This 
portrait is identified, by a note in Francesco's 
handwriting, not only as the work of Cellini, 
but as a present from the Prince to Bianca 
Capello, his then mistress and future second 
wife. The etching of the number is “‘ The Bridge 
at Mantes,” after Corot, by M. H. Guérard. 
Two of Dujardin’s admirable heliogravures are 
also given—one of the portrait of Francesco 
de Médicis already mentioned, the other of a 
drawing by Prud’hon, “Andromache and 
Pyrrhus.” 


M. ©. JrreceK has published at Sofia a 
pamphlet addressed to the Bulgarians, in which 
he makes recommendations in favour of pre- 
serving the remains of antiquity to be found in 
the country, not excepting Mohammedan monu- 
ments. An archaeological society has been 
founded at Belgrade, under the direction of M. 
Militchevitch. 


M. REDIER, a wealthy citizen of Verviers, in 
Belgium, has presented that town with a col- 
lection of paintings, sculpture, and objects of 
archaeology which he has accumulated during 
the last forty years from every part of Europe. 
The town of Verviers will build a museum. 


M. Datov’s fine bas-relief of the “ Republic” 
has been placed in one of the halls of the 
Municipal Council at the Hotel de Ville, 





THE STAGE. 
THE NEW PLAY AT THE ST. JAMES’s. 


THe adapters of Mrs. Burnett's story of 
Esmeralda, who have this week given us 
their “Young Folks’ Ways” at the St. 
James’s Theatre, have been charged in at 
least one quarter with having presented a 
drama in which the story is without clearness, 
and to which, if one is to enjoy it, one must 
come with previous knowledge of the written 
romance. If this fault had really been com- 
mitted, we should hold it to be inexcusable, 
Even when a play is founded on a_ novel 
of Dickens’s or of Sir Walter Scott's, it is an 
error indeed if it be not fairly intelligible by 
itself, though a knowledge of Dickens and 
Sir Walter Scott is supposed to form part of 
a liberal, or even an illiberal, education. But 
when playwrights possess themselves of a 
story by one who must at the most be 
reckoned as an average novelist of the day— 
a writer who puts forth no claim to the 
curious genius of Thomas Hardy or the flow- 
ing talent of William Black, or even to the 
eccentric and accidental successes of Vice 
Versi and of Democracy—their very first 
obligation is to prevent the necessity of the 
intending playgoer spending a long afternoon 
over a tiree-volume novel. ‘Their first busi- 
ness is to be lucid; the story must be self- 
contained. This obligation we cannot for 
ourselves discover that the St, James’s play- 
wrights have neglected. Their tale is plain, 
if it is not very interesting. Still, no doubt 
some measure of its want of interest is due 
to the fact that it was not at first conceived 
for the theatre. There are signs in the play 
that the novel itself must have in it that 
which attracts and retains attention more 
potently than the play can do—that is, more 
potently than the play considered as work of 
literature alone. Of course the play retains 
attention on the stage, because its fortunes at 
critical moments are mostly in the hands of 
Mrs. Kendal. ‘Then the dramatists’ work is 
but a thin frame on which Mrs. Kendal 
stretches a vivacious and glowing canvas, 
There is not much in the story, but there 
are two or three sketches of character which 
are, at the least, engaging. ‘he action lies 
in two worlds—in a remote district of North 
Carzlina, in a house ten miles from the spot 
whence its impoverished owner has to 
seek his own firewood; and in Paris, in a 
luxurious studio, furnished with the last 
spoils of the Renaissance and of Japan. 
But though the two worlds are, as one would 
suppose, so widely different, in reality they 
are peopled by much the same inhabitants. 
The North Carolina farmer and his wife and 
daughter turn up in the Parisian studio ; and 
the fresh acquaintance they find there are of 
the kind that show how veracious is Mr. 
Gilbert’s favourite moral, that ‘hearts as 
pure and fair may beat in Grosvenor Square 
as in the lowly air of Seven Dials.” The 
story concerns itself with the fortunes of the 
North Carolina family. Old Rogers, the 
farmer, is poor and old, tender and henpecked. 
His wife is a shrew of some executive capa- 
city. His daughter is the conventional im- 
génue of the English family novel—a young 
lady faithful and devoted to the first young 
man who has made himself agreeable to her, 
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A speculator thinks that there is ore on the 
wretched farm, of which the corn crop hardly 
pays for cultivating. He buys it, therefore, 
at a fancy price, or offers a royalty which 
must yield a fortune ; and, with an advance of 
ready money, Mrs, Rogers insists on leaving 
America, betakes herself to Paris, puts the 
humble farmer into evening dress, and causes 
her daughter to appear to abandon the manly 
rustic swain. The swain follows Esmeralda 
to Paris, poor and disconsolate. He sees her 
forced to consider herself engaged to an un- 
desirable Marquis. But dropping in, as an 
artist’s model, at the studio of one Jack 
Desmond and his sisters, he hears from a 
young painter named Eastabrook, who has 
painted the beauties of North Carolina, two 
things—that Esmeralda really loves him, and 
that the ore turned out to be on his own poor 
farm and not on that of Esmeralda’s father. 
As he is rich, Esmeralda may be permitted to 
throw over the Marquis. Indeed, she has 
taken that step herself in advance, and in 
ignorance, in order, probably, that the drama- 
tists might save her reputation for sincerity ; 
and the curtain falls upon old Mr. 
Rogers exercising an amount of decision 
and manly masterfulness to which he had 
previously never aspired, the disagreeable 
woman is somewhat cowed, and the virtu- 
ous young people are to be exceedingly 
happy. Alongside of this story, which is 
sufficiently naive, runs the course of Nora 
Desbrook’s love affair with Eastabrook—an 
equal, sunny, prosperous love-match between 
two light-hearted people of the upper middle 
class. And not only are Nora Desbrook’s 
innocent flirtations with Eastabrook before 
she finally accepts him set forth by Mrs. 
Kendal with all possible ingenuity of device 
and vivacity of action, but likewise it is Mrs. 
Kendal—Nora Desmond—who is the chorus 
to the other part of the play; who explains 
and applauds—nay, who is the good genius of 
poor Dave Hardy and Esmeralda, bringing 
them together when she can, and cheering 
them up energetically, one after the other, 
when she cannot. 

The piece throughout is well acted. Mr. 
George Alexander, it is true, is more or less 
conventional in an early love scene; his good- 
bye smacks of the stage a little too strongly ; 
bat he improves very notably as the play 
proceeds, and presents an excellent picture of 
misery and disconsolate poverty in the 
Parisian studio. The part of the Marquis 
and the part of the second sister—a mere 
echo of Nora Desmond—are necessarily some- 
what colourless; Jack Desmond is a bit of 
genial character, a true study from an old- 
fashioned artist type—all good nature and 
devil-may-care in temperament—carefully 
realised by Mr, Maclean. Esmeralda, affec- 
tionate and feeble at the beginning, and a 
little too determined at the close, is played 
sufficiently well by Miss Webster, who makes 
her first appearance, and may fairly be wel- 
comed as the grand-daughter of the famous 
comedian of her name, Mr. Kendal is irre- 
proachable as Eastabrook—a part played by 
him with conspicuous ease and genial charm, 
Mrs. Kendal, it has been recorded already, 
saves the piece as Nora Desmond. In 
scenes such as that at the close of the 
second act, in which Nora, who has nothing 





herself at stake, imparts, or helps to impart, 
to poor Dave Hardy the news of his good 
fortunes—“ You are rich,” says somebody ; 
“And Esmeralda loves you,” says Nora 
Desmond ; “ You are rich,” repeats somebody 
else; “And Esmeralda loves you,” shouts 
or cries Nora Desmond—in such scenes, 
not to speak of the lighter ones with their 
own proper charm, Mrs, Kendal carries every- 


thing before her by the force of her splendid. 


excitable genius. Nor could it be possible, in 
speaking of the acting, to withhold warm 
praise from Mr. Hare. He plays, with great 
discretion and dexterity, the simple old man 
who loves his old home and loves his daughter, 
and is too gentle to discover at all promptly 
that he does not love the shrew. In Mr. 
Hare’s gallery of character-studies—all of 
them life-like and individual, if some of them 
are slight—there is hardly a better sketch, 
and certainly no more pathetic one, than this 
of the simple old Carolina settler. Also, it 
is truly humorous, Sometimes Mr. Hare 
has gained his best effects in pathetic acting 
by the exhibition of a peculiar art of bis—that 
of suppressed emotion. But once or twice 
the suppressed emotion, instead of suggesting 
depths of pathos below the surface, has sug- 
gested, rather, a poverty of means, a bank- 
ruptcy of domestic and familiar passion. The 
sources seemed to be dried up. Happily, as 
the North Carolina farmer—gifted, indeed, 
with no physical robustness, but with the 
gentleness which we call “ womanly” only 
because it is beautiful—Mr. Hare avoids the 
suggestion of a restraint that is merely un- 
avoidable, and completes, as well as begins, a 
sketch of dignified if homely trouble. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE programme of the first Crystal Palace 
Concert, on Saturday, October 13, contained an 
interesting, if not very important, novelty— 
namely, Dvyordik’s Concerto in G@ minor for 
pianoforte and orchestra (op. 33). Mr. Manns, 
it should be remembered, was the first to intro- 
duce this composer’s works to an English audi- 
ence. The first set of his Slavonic Dances was 
played here in 1879, and met with a most 
favourable reception. Other societies speedily 
brought forward his orchestral and chamber 
music ; and the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” given at the 
beginning of the year by Mr. J. Barnby at 
the London Musical Society, led musicians to 
look upon Dvordik as one of the foremost men 
of the day. The Pianoforte Concerto, though 
one of his most recently published compositions, 
is a comparatively early work, and it is there- 
fore not surprising if we do not find in it 
the originality and touches of genius which 
mark his later productions. The first move- 
ment, in spite of much clever writing, is 
laboured, and leaves an indefinite impression 
on the mind of the listener. The andante s0s- 
tenuto, with its quaint phrases and free style, 
is far more attractive; and it may be named 
as the most successful of the three movements. 
The finale is not lacking in interest; but 
yet it is not, as a whole, satisfactory. The 
pianoforte part was exceedingly well played 
by Mr. Oscar Beringer, a pianist fayour- 
ably known to the frequenters of these con- 
certs. His task on this occasion was a difficult 
one, for Dvorik follows the example of Brehms 
in writing very uncomfortable passages for the 
soloinstrument. ‘Lhe programme also included 





Beethoven’s fourth Symphony, Weber’s ‘‘ Jubi- 
lee” Overture, and two works by Berlioz, 
‘The first was a song, ‘‘ Zaide,” sung by Mrs. 
Hutchinson; the second, the ‘‘ King Lear” 
Overture, which was given for the first time at 
these concerts. It had not been heard in 
England for nearly ten years, for it was first 
performed at a concert of the Wagner Society 
in November 1873, under the direction of 
Mr. E. Dannreuther. 

On Saturday last Mr. Manns produced for 
the first time in England Joachim Raff’s tenth 
Symphony, entitled “Autumn.” We have 
just been referring to the services rendered to 
musical art by Mr. Manns in making known 
the works of modern composers; and perhaps 
no name has received a greater share of his 
attention than that of Raff. Neither the sad 
news of the composer’s death last year nor 
the interest excited by the production of 
his Oratorio at Leeds specially prompted Mr. 
Manns to bring forward one of the later Sym- 
phonies. Already in 1879 he commenced 
giving the series of four in illustration of the 
seasons. The second was heard in 1880; the 
third was announced for 1881, but Raff was 
dissatisfied with it, and set to work to revise it. 
Now that “Autumn” has been given, we have still 
to look forward to the last of the composer's 
works, “‘ Winter,” which is announced shortly 
to appear. Of Kaff’s ten published Symphonies 
no less than mw have been heard at the 
Crystal Palace. The one played last Saturday 
commences with an allegro entitled ‘‘ Feelings 
and Impressions.” A vein of sadness runs 
through it: autumn has its joys, but it is 
nevertheless the harbinger of cold, dreary 
winter. The writing is clever and the orches- 
tration effective; of the four movements it is 
certainly the finest. The “Dance of Phan- 
toms,” if not particularly original, is interesting. 
We do not care much for the * Elegy ” and still 
less for the finale, ‘‘The Hunt ;” the latter is 
lively enough, but the music is far too realistic. 
The work was admirably performed under Mr. 
Manns’ direction. Mdme. Helen Hopekirk 
played Beethoven’s E flat Concerto in a careful 
and artistic manner. Mr. J. W. Turner sang 
in place of Mr. Maas, who was unable to appear. 

Mr. Walter Bache gave his annual pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Monday after- 
noon, October 22. That day being the seventy- 
second anniversary of Franz Liszt's birth, Mr. 
Bache’s programme consisted entirely of pieces 
by his master and friend. The programme cov- 
tained no novelty. The Sonata in B minor is 
a characteristic specimen of modern music ; but, 
though clever, most of it appears to us very 
uninteresting. Mr. Walter Bache, who is 
always heard at his best in Liszt’s music, 
played throughout the afternoon with great 
taste and refinement, and was much applauded. 
The attendance was very large. Miss Ambler, 
a young lady of some promise, sang Liszt's 
‘‘Loreley,” accompanied by the concert-giver. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTE. . 


THE Royal Albert Hali Choral Society com- 
mences its thirteenth season on Wednesday, 
November 7, with Berlioz’ “‘ Faust.” Wagner's 
“ Parsifal” will be performed at one of the con- 
certs. There can ba no doubt that musicians 
and amateurs will be glad of the opportunity 
of hearing Wagner's last music-drama. But 
as they will only hear the music, and not 
witness the acting, the result can scarcely be 
very satisfactory from an artistic point of 
view. Some of the audience may, however, be 
induced to go to Baireuth next summer and se 
the work given in accordance with Wagner's 
intentions. Mr. Barnby announces Gounod’s 
“ Redemption ” for November 28, and “ Elijab,” 


for December 12. 
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MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. [Illustrated by David Scott, 
R.S.A. With Life of the Artist, and Descriptive Notices of the Plates, by Rev. 
L. SIMPSON, D.D., Derby. Cloth extra, gilt ed price 4s. 

The Fine Illustrations, and the Beautiful appearance of this 


A. 


Volume for a present. 


MOUNTAINS and MOUNTAIN CLIMBING: Records of Adventure and 
Enterprise among the Famous Mountains of the World. By the AUTHOR of 
THE WORLD, ILLUSTRATED,” &c. With Thirty-three Engrav- 


ARCTIC 
ings. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 4s. 


LAWS from HEAVEN for LIFE on EARTH: Illustrations of the Book 
the late Rev. WILLIAM ARNOT, Edinburgh. , Crown 8vo, 
ew and Cheaper Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


THE PARABLES of OUR LORD. By the late Rev. Wittiam Arnot. 


of Proverbs. B 
cloth, 581 pages, 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 582 pages, New and Cheaper Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


WATCHWORDS for the WARFARE of LIFE. From Martin Luther. 
By the AUTHOR of “ CHRONICLES of the SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY,” 


&c., &e. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


FIGHTING the GOOD FIGHT; or, the Successful Influence of Well 


By H. F. E., Author of ‘Tom Tempest’s Victory,” &c. 
iece. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 6d. 


HEROISM in HUMBLE LIFE; or, the Story of Ben Pritchard and 
Charlie Campion: a Temperance Tale. By Rev. E. N. HOARE, M.A., Rector 
of Acrise, Kent; Author of “Tempered Steel,” &c., &c. 
with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 1s. 6d. 

PARLIAMENT in the PLAY-ROOM ; or, Law and Order made Amusing. 
By A.L.O.E., Author of “‘ The Young Pilgrim,” &c., &c. New Edition. With Six 


Doing: a Tale. 
tisp: 


ustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 


NEW SERIES OF PICTURE CARDS. 
Boomtifally executed in Chromo-lithography, with Descriptions from Dr. 


Land and the Book” and 

PLANTS of the HOLY LAND. Pic- 
ture Cards, with Designs, introducing 
Views in Palestine, Six in packet, 
price 4d. 

FLOWERS of the HOLY LAND. 
Picture Cards, with Designs, intro- 
ducing Views in Palestine. Six in 
packet, price 4d. 


A Packet as Specimen will be forwarded, post-free, on receipt of Fourpence in Stamps. 
T. NELSON & SONS’ BOOK LIST. An Illustrated and Desecrip 


Professor BALFOUR’S 


A Series of Picture Cards 
packet, price 4d. 


EASTERN MANNERS and CUS- 


TOMS, Social and Public. 
of Picture Cards. 
price 4d. 


‘ook make it a very suitable 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 


“Plants of the Bible.” 
EASTERN MANNERS and CUS- 
TOMS, Domestic and_ Agricultural. 


Six in packet, Sto 


BY UPHILL PATHS: 
&e., &e. Wi 


cloth extra, price 2s. 


ANIMALS 


With cloth extra, price 2s. 


ALDA’S LEAP, and 


THOM- 


Six in Story Books. 





ASeries | THE BEST FRIEND, 


Boo! 








be Done. By E. VAN 


ABIDE WITH ME. The Favourite Hymn. 
With Memorial Sketch of the Author, and Fifteen full-page Engravings, coloured 
borders round the pages. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt on 

THE WARS of the CROSS ; or, the History of the Crusades. By the 


Author of “The Mediterranean Illustrated,” &c. With Thirty-eight Engravings. 
Royal 18mo, cloth extra, price 1s, 6d. 


Author of “The Grey House on the Hill,” &c., &c, 
Vignette. 12mo, cloth, price 1s, 


NEW PACKETS OF REWARD BOOKS. 
Especially suitable for Sunday-school Rewards and for Gifts to Children. 


THE LITTLE SOWER, and other 
By A.L.0.E. Four 
Books in packet, each with Illustra- 
tions and ornamental cover, price 1s. 


Books. By A.L.O.E. Four 
in packet, each with Illustra- 
tions and ornamental cover, price 1s. 


or, Waiting and Winning: a Story of Work to 
SOMMER, Author of “Lionel Franklin’s Victory,” 


Six Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


SELF-EFFORT ; or, the True Method of Attaining Success in Life. By 
JOSEPH JOHNSON, Author of “Living in Earnest,” “ Living to Purpose,” 
&c., &e. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS into SEVERAL REMOTE NATIONS of the 
WORLD. With Introduction and Explanatory Notes by the late Mr. ROBERT 
MACKENZIE, Author of * The 19th Century,” “ America,” &c. With Facsimiles 


of the Original Maps, &c., of the Work, and Twelve Illustrations. 
cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


STORIES of the SAGACITY of ANIMALS—CATS and DOGS. By 
W. H. G. KINGSTON, 
Africa,” &¢c., &e. With T 


Post 8vo, 


Author of “‘In the Eastern Seas,” “In the Wilds of 
wenty-seven Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Post 8vo, 


STORIES of the SAGACITY of ANIMALS—THE HORSE and other 
. By_W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of “In the Eastern Seas,” “ Old 
Jack,” &c., &c. With Thirty-three Ilustrations by Harrison Weir. Post 8vo, 


By Henry Francis Lyte. 


ges, price 1s. 6d. 


other STORIES. By the Hon. Mrs. Gresw, 
With Frontispiece and 


THE LIGHT WiTHIN SERIES. 
Twelve Books in packet, each with 
Illustrations, in ornamental wrapper, 
price 1s. 

PRECEPT and EXAMPLE in BIBLE 
STORIES. Forty-eight Books in 
packet, each with an illustration, in 
an ornamental wrapper, price 1s. 


and other 


tive Catalogue of Books, suitable for the DRAWING Room, for PRESENTS, for HOME READING, §c., §¢., anp 


containing particulars of a great variety of REWARD Books and CARDS IN PACKETS.—Post-free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; 








and New York. 





“Tt is undoubtedly the best of sixpenny illustrated magazines.”—Athenaeum. 
‘ - There has never been seen anything like it for the money.” — World. 

** People are accustomed to expect a good deal for sixpence, but this should satisfy the most exigeant.””—Standard. 

“Tt marks an epoch in the history of periodicals, It offers to the million a combination of the best in art and literature.” 


“A very excellent return for sixpence. . 
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Journal of Education, 


“Tt is wonderfully cheap and it is good. . . . Inall respects most excellent.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Che Groglish Bllustrated Maguzine. 


I. “THE MILLER’S COURT- 
SHIP.” 


Engraved 4 O. LACOUR, from a 
Drawing by R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 
Frontispiece, 

II. IN the FENS. 
Illustrations by R. W. Macpera, 
A.R.A.: Wicken Fen, Early Morning— 
Littleport Bridge—A Fen Dyke—Cross- 
ing the Ferry—In the Fens, Evening 


—A Sedge Cutter. Engraved by O. 
Lacovur, 


Ill. THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE and OLD 
WHITEHALL. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Illustrations: Statue of James IL., 
Whitehall Gardens—Window of the 
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Women ; Prof. Huxley on Medical Act ; &c. 

ART for SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. By BROOKE LAMBERT, 


TEACHING of MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. By Prof. MincHIN. 
(Concluded.) 





es 


THE ALPHABET. 

TRAINING of TEACHERS in AMERICA. By Miss Coorer. (Concluded. 
LETTER from HONG KONG. " 

REVIEWS ; CORRESPONDENCE ; SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 
TRANSLATION PRIZE, and EXTRA PRIZE, 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, containing Mr. JAMES WARD'S PRESI 
DENTIAL ADDRESS to the EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Price 64,; per post, 7d. 
London : JOHN WALKER & Co., 96, Farringdon-stroet, E.C. 


Per PPre 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 289, for NOVEMBER. Prics Is, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

THE HOUSING of the LONDON POOR. 
SENILIA : Prose Poems. By [VAN TURGENIEF. 
THE LABOURER and the FRANCHISE, 
JERSEY. 
ANOTHER WORD on INDIAN LEGISLATION. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Chaps. XXXVII.—XXXIX. 





REVIEW of the MONTH. 
London; MACMILLAN & Co, 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER. 28. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
LABOURERS’ and ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS. By the MARQUIS oF 
SALISBURY, K.G. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
CANADIAN HOME RULE, By the Mar vis OF LORNE. 
THE COPTS as a POLITICAL FACTOR. By SHELDON AMOS. JOHNSON and CARLYLE: Common Sense versus Transcendentalism, By 


THE NEW BIRTH of CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. Dr. W. J. COURTHOPE. 
Barry. SUBSIDISING the AMEER. By DEMRTRIVS CHARLES BOULGER. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES since the WAR. By E. D. GODKIN. THE TRANSFORMATIONS of CHIVALRIC POETRY. By V. Pacer. 
ROBERT BROWNIN¢, By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. THE STATESMANSHIP of the STREETS. By AN OLD DIPLOMATIST. 
HEREDITARY CONSCIENCE. By J. ALLANSON PICTON. ITALIAN and ENGLISH. By L. Vicnant. 
OUR MERCANTILE MARINE. By Sir EDWARD J. REED, M.P. WILL NORWAY BECOME a REPUBLIC? By CARL SIEWERS. 
MADAGASCAR and its PROSPECTS. By the Rev. G, A. SHAW. ON the STUDY of CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. By C. F. NewTon, 
THE LEEDS CONFERENCE. By R. W. DALE. WILD TRIBES of the SIERRAS. By Miss C, F. GoRDoN-CuMMING 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in ITALY. By GIOVANNI THE INTERNATIONAL; and its Influence on English Politics, By 

Puitie H. BAGENAL, 
CIVIL and RELIGIOUS MARRIAGE. By GILBERT VENABLES, 
A“SOLILOQUY in SONG.” By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
CURRENT POLITICS. By the EDITORS. 

London : W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


BOGLIETTI. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORD. 
FICTION. By JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
NEW BOOKS. 
London : IspisTer & Co. (LIMITED), 55, Ludgate-hill, F.C. 


Volume XVI. (Men—Mos) of 
“THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA” 


will be published on Monday. 











Epinsureo: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 





In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


PARDON E D. 


By A. M. HOPKINSON, Author of “ Waiting.” 


THE GREAT SOCIAL NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


THY NAME IS TRUTH. 


A NEW NOVEL of GREAT POLITICAL and SOCIAL IMPORTANCE 
By A NEW WRITER. 





Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL, Mitton Hovsz, Suor Lane, Fieet Stree. 








SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES 
LEGAL PROFESSION. 


OF THE 





Established 1857. Published every Friday. ‘Price 6d. 





THE PRACTICE UNDER THE NEW RULES. 


The “SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL” will contain Notes and Reports giving, from 


week to week, early information and explanation of the Decisions of the Courts on 
the New Practice. , 





The New Volume commences on November 8rd. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
a a JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s.; when paid in advance. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid 
in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. Single Number, 1s. 
*,* The JouRNAL and ReporrerR can be ordered from any d and a rtionate red 
made in the Subscription up to the end of the pans ae ee 


OFFICE; 27, CHANCERY LANE, WC. 





Single 








TRUBNER & CO’S 
ee bY 


NEW WORK BY MR. EDWIN ARNOLD, 


INDIAN IDYLLS. 
From the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. 
By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. 


Author of * The Light of Asia,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. 
By Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Translated from the German by R, B. HALDANE, M.A., — JOHN 
KEMP, M.A. Vol. L, containing Four Books, Post 8vo, clot 


aS above forms Vol. XXII. of ** The English and Foreign Philosophical 
rary.’ 


THE TEMPLE of DIANA at EPHESUS. 
With Especial Reference to Mr. Wood’s 
Discoveries of its Remains. 


By James Fergusson, 


C.LE., D.C.U., LU.D., F.R.S., &e, From the Le = Lo Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Demy 4to, with Pla 
™ Nearly rea y, 


PHILOSOPHICAL DIALOGUES 
and FRAGMENTS. 


From the French of ERNEST RENAN, Translated, with the sanction 


of the Author, by 
Ras Bihari Mukharji. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


A SKETCH of the 
MODERN LANGUAGES of AFRICA. 
And a Language Map. 
By R. N. Cust, 
Author of “The Modern Languages of the East Indies,” &c. 2 vols., 


with Thirty-one Autotype Portraits, cloth, 25s, Forming Two Volumes 
of ** Triibner’s Oriental Series,” (Nearly ready. 


RELIGION in EUROPE 
HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED : 


An Essay in Verse. 
By the AUTHOR of “* THE THAMES.” Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 2+, 


THE OCCULT WORLD. 
By A. P. Sinnett, 


President of the Simla ey and nny <a Society. A Remar! 
able Kecord of Ex nnexion with _ Occult 
Sciences of the East. Third. Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 
By A. P. Sinnett, 


a of “The Occult World.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
8. 6d, 





Dedicated by permission to H.R,H. the Prince of Wales. 
KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES 
on ELOCUTION. 
By C. J. Plumptre. 


Or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expres- 
sion of the by L Countenance, and Gesture. To 
which is added a sed by on the Causes and Cure of Impedi- 
ments of Speech. Being ¢ the I y Course of 
Lectures annually po ay at King’s College, London, in the Evening 
Classes Department. Fourth Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE: 
_ A Sheaf of Gleanings. 


Edited, by Charlotte S. Burne, 


from the Collections of GEORGIANA F. JACKSON Part I. Demy 
8vo, wrapper, 7s. 6d. 


RESEARCHES into the 
LOST HISTORIES of AMERICA. 
By W. S. Blacket. 


Or, the Zodiac shown to be an Old Terrestrial Map, in which the 
Atlantic Isle is delineated ; so that Light can be thrown upon the 

Obscure Histories of the Karthworks and Ruined Cities of America. 
8vo, I with Engravings, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE PROPOSED POLITICAL, LEGAL, 
and SOCIAL REFORMS in the OTTOMAN EMPIRE and omer 
MOHAMMEDAN STATES. By — CHERAGH ALI, H.H. the 
Nizam’s Civil Service. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 














SAMUEL BUTLER’S WORKS. 
Op. 1—EREWHON;; or, Over the Range. 5s. 
Op. 2—THE FAIR HAVEN. 7s. 6d. 
Op. 3.—LIFE and HABIT. 7s. 6d. 
Op. 4.—EVOLUTION, OLD and NEW. 10s. 
Op. 5.—UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 7s. 


Op. 6.—ALPS and SANCTUARIES 
and the CANTON TICINO. 2s, 


Loxpow: TRUBNER & CO., Lup@ats Hint, 


PIEDMONT 
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THEATRES. 





DELPHI THEATRE, 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs. A. & 5. GATTI, 





Every IN THE RANKS. 


_ receded, at rate’ by TURN HIM OUT. 





AVENUE THEATRE. 


Under the direction of Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 





E 
Procateds at 230, by 


LA VIE. 
OBLIGING A FRIEND. 


QO OMEDY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALEX, HENDERSON. 








Every evening, at 7.45, RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by PARADISE VILLA, 


OU RT TH EAT RE, 


Lessces and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 








Bvery evening, at 8, 


R U R Y L A N E, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


THE MILLIONAIRE, 








Every evening, at 7.45, 
A SAILOR AND HIS LASS. 
Messrs. Augustus Harris, J. Fernandez, H. George, H. Nicholls, Lily, 
a Ridley, Sennett, Moss, Fairleigh, Gillett, Chudleigh, and H. Jack. 
Mesdames H. Jay, Clara Jecks, Victor, Young, Baldwin, Lennox, 
Barrett, and 8, Eyre. 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Lessees, Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L. SHINE, 











Every evening, at 8,30, 
THE GLASS OF FASHION, 
Preeeded, at 7.45, by 


MAN PROPOSES. 
RAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON. 


Lessees and Managers, Movers. HOLT and WILMOT. 


Every evening, at 8, NEW BABYLON. 
Produced on « most elaborate sc«le. Ali the original effects. The Col- 
lision at Sea, Tattersall’s, Cremorne on a Gala Night, Goodwood Races, 
Seven Dials, ke. 








Messrs. Holt and Wilmot in their original parts, supported by a powerful 
ied, at 7.30,by LOAN OF A LOVER. 
YCEUM THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. HENRY E. ABBEY. 
THIS EVENING amet yt OCTOBER 27). at 8.30, 
THE LADY OF LYONs, 


Preceded, at 7.30, by the Farce. 
TO OBLIGE BENSON, 











EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON, 


Every evening, at , uA eres Drama, 
N LANES OF "ENGLAND, 
by PETTITT and goxanrst 
Preceded, at 7.30, by a Farce, 
General Manager, Mr. E, N. HaLLows. 


PRINCESS’ S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 








Every evening, at 7.40, a > KING, 
by HENRY A. JONES and H. H 
Preceded, 


at7, by A CLERICAL ERROR. 
No fees of any kind. 


OYALTY THE 


Sole Manageress, Miss KATE canenae. 


EAT RE, 





Everyevening, at 8.30, an —_ new and —~ Comic Opera entitled 
THE MEKRY DUCH 

by G. R, Stms and FREDERIC CLAY. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by A CUP OF TEA. 


AVOY THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D’OYLY CARTE, 








E ev 
by W.b.Gusecr and the Musi by ARTRON SuLLivan’: "(the Words 
IOLANTHE ; OR, THE PEER AND THE PERL 
Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. 

Preceded, at 8, by PRIVATE WIRE. 


GTRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH. 








Every evening, at 9.15, Burlesqu 


e, 
SILVER GUILT. 
Preceded, at 8, by VICE VERSA. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 











Comedy, “Toning: at 8.30, T. W. ROBERTSON’s leb d and ever}pop 
» WepEe ” aay 

ty ater ‘enewune, — MONTHS AGO, 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 





m. tar Basen, at 9, 


ie tele Comey CONFUSION, 


in ‘three act J.D 
8, by H, A. dows’ Comedy. in one act, 
AN OLD MASTER, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 








8S. FISHER, 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


188, 





STRAND 





Gold Medal: Paris. 


Medals: Sydney ; Melbourne; Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRYS COCOA EXTRACT 


GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. 


It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 
“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppart, F.1.C., F.0.3., City 


Analyst, Bristol. 


‘If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr, Hassatt. 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoA.—* A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 








MPERFECTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause ot most eases of blindness and defective vision. 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, 
the adaptation of S 


agent, &c, 


S.S., Oculist Optician, la, OLD BOND STREET, (late 39), has made 
EC tacles his especial and sole study for a Sake of thirty years. 

Earl Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., 

Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions, post-free. 


Testimonials from 
Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known tourist 


City Branches—6, POULTRY, and 22, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 





BY RROW’S MALVERN WATERS.— 


THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzer, Soda, 
Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of «!l Min.ral Waters. 


W. & J. BURROW, The Springs, Malvern, 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 
on 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The rh b nary and oe ret liberal, 
bh pri 





jo extra oun for th time given, 
Ilnstrated Priced Batson 0 full ae of terms, post free 


46, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 20, and 91, Morwell-street W. 


Eatablished Hae 


HOENTX FLRkE OFFICE, LomMBarD STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 


d with p itude and liberalit 
Jouy J. BROOMFIELD, Seoretary. 


YCHNOPHYLAX.—Glass Candle Guard 


(Patent), Prevents guttering in a draught. 


YCHNOPHYLAX.—Invaluable for balls, 


— house use, churches, &c,—Wholesale of J. C. & J. FIELD, 














Lambeth. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Bik KBECK BAN K, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Baukers 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
— = . No commission charged for keeping Accounts 


also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 





The Bank kes for its C o the custod 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of ts 
a ividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
an 


<n of ome anes Circular nee = 
tet March, tan 








- ‘FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


To H. B. H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


GOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
ee MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 








Also 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, __ 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


a reenateh of IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADURESS. 


, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

















MAYFAIR, W, 








_ > 7» 

O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERIODICAIS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, Rucesteios, sve. h, the Furniture Gazette, 
the Review, and other bigh-class ion to the facilities 
they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC. an PUNCTUAL PRODUC- 
TION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether lllustrated or Plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either,or FP: _ 

Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Que..-street, Loodou, W.C 


ALEXANDER & SHEPH EARD, 
PRINTERS OF 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 
Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Work. 
Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 








Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, d&c. 


PRINTING WORKS : 


LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(opposite THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICR). 


ACCIDENTS 1—64, CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS. 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST! 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all ainda” 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £250,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 


,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, 
Or 8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARKING a. or at the 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CORNHILL, LON. 
WILLIAM J. yA Secretary. 


_ — = afing 





BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 
BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 


BRYANT & M4*’s MATCHES. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN. 











MEMORIES of SEVENTY YEARS. By One or a ‘Seine Some. Edited by Mrs. Hersert Martix. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


‘A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the Seventh — to the Present Time, By Henry 
GREY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price One Shilling. 


MUSIC in SONG: from Chaucer to Tennyson. By UL. L. Carmeta Kate. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

THE RAVEN. By Evear Attan Poz. Elegantly Illustrated. Full gilt, cloth boards, gilt edges, price Three Shillings and 
Sixpence; or chromo cover, with fringed edge, price Six Shillings. 

THE EVENING HYMN. By the Rev. Jonn Kesre. Fully Illustrated. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, in elegant cloth 


binding ; or in a chromo cover, with fringed edge, price Six Shillings. 


SERMONS for CHILDREN. Translated from French of A. Decorret by Marte Taytor. With Introduction by Mrs Henry 
REEVE. Small crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


PADDY FINN. By the late W. H. G. Krnestox. With Eight Illustrations by the Best Artists. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 
Six Shillings. 

MIDDY and ENSIGN;; or, the Jungle Station. By G. Manvirig Fenn. With Seventeen Illustrations by H. Petherick. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, price Six Shillings, 


FROM CADET to CAPTAIN: a Tale of Military Life. By J. Percy Groves. With Illustrations by Stanley Berkeley. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price Five Shillings. 


FRIENDS though DIVIDED; 2 Story of the Cavaliers and Roundheads. ByG. A. Henry. With Eight Full-page Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price Five Shillings. 


FROM MAY to CHRISTMAS at THORNE HILL. By Mrs. D.P.Sanrorp. Profusely Illustrated. 4to, gilt edges, 


price Five Shillings, 
THE FOOL’S PARADISE, Full of Droll and Amusing Pictures. 4to, paper boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE ENGLISH STRUWWELPETER. Twenty-four pages of Illustrations. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence; or mounted 
on linen, Five Shillings. 


THE MARCH HARES and their FRIENDS. By A.S. Grsson. Sixteen Illustrations. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
NORA’S TRUST. By Mrs. Gerire (M.E. B.). Illustrated. Cloth, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


GROWING UP; 2 Story of Girls which Boys may read. By Jennerr Humpnueeys. [llustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Two 
Shillings and Sixpence. 

PUNCH. By Miss E.C. Parties. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

THE HOLLY SERIES. Six different kinds. Original Designs by Ip Waveu. Exquisitely printed in bright colours, and 


issued in attractive and elegant cover. Price Sixpence each ; or the Six Books in One Volume, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE FAVOURITE SERIES of TOY BOOKS. Four Volumes. Fully Illustrated by the Best Artists. One Shilling each. 


A NEW SERIES of ANTIQUE TOY BOOKS. Being Facsimile Reproductions of the First Four Books of the famous 
‘* Harris’s Cabinet.” Price One Shilling each; or in One Volume, price Five Shillings. 


THE BOY’S OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. (26 volumes published.) The New Volume in this Series is “ TRAVEL, 
WAR, and SHIPWRECK.” By Col. PARKER GILMORE. Cloth elegant, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE GIRL’S OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. (26 volumes published.) The New Volume in this Series is “ SIMPLICITY 
and FASCINATION.” By ANNE BEALE. Cloth elegant, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. « 


OUR LITTLE ONES, The New Volume for 1883 contains over 400 Pictures. Price Five Shillings; or cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
price Six Shillings. 





GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon: GRIFFITH & FARRAN, ‘See CoRNER ST. PAUL’s CHURCHYARD. 











Printed for the Proprietors by Jomw ALzxanpun & WaLtzn Sazrauanp, Lonsdale Printing Works, 27, Ohancery Lane; and Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Obansery Lano, W.0- 














